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WOMAN’S EXPONENT Revisited 





Sisters Be In Earnest 


At the suggestion of President Brigham Young we 
would call the attention of the women of this Terri- 
tory to the subject of saving grain. It is one im- 
portant item which President Young has labored dili- 
gently to impress upon this people ever since their 
residence in these valleys. His advice has ever 
been to the brethren to cultivate the soil and let 
the mines, and mining speculations alone, for the 
grain was of more consequence than gold or silver. 
And these people are witnesses to that fact; prac- 
tically having experienced the scarcity of provisions 
and especially of breadstuffs, in the earlier settle- 
ment of this country. 

The Lord has blessed this people abundantly in 
the few years past in their fields and in their 
stores of grain and provisions; and as in almost 
every other case when there is a profusion of bless- 
“ings, the people who receive them become indifferent 
and do not appreciate them as they ought. The peo- 
ple have been careless in regard to taking care of 
their grain and many other things. In many in- 
stances they neglect to pay their tithing, and dis- 
pose of their products in such a manner as, were it 
to continue, the Lord would be sorely displeased 
with them. This year grain is unusually low, yet 
the grasshoppers have been visiting different parts 
of the Territory, and, it is feared by many, have 
laid their eggs; therefore it is more than ever 
essential that such measures be taken as will secure 
the grain now in market. The Relief Societies and 
Co-operative organizations in which some of the 
women of this Territory are interested, have funds 
at their disposal from time to time, which can be 


Silk Culture 


made available to carry out President Young's 
wishes in regard to buying and taking care of the 
grain. 

It is no doubt the best investment of means 
that could possibly be made, for if the prophecies 
of the Scriptures, both ancient and modern, and of 
Joseph Smith are to be fulfilled, which the Latter- 
day Saints profess to believe, there will be a deso- 
lating famine in the land; and if the women-of this 
Territory will be wise, and hearken to the counsel 
given to them now, there is no doubt that the result 
will be an eminent success. If the means now on 
hand in the societies and women's associations can 
be turned into grain, and such measures taken to 
store it and preserve it from damp and all other 
things that would damage, or destroy it, as can be 
made practicable according to circumstances and ad- 
vantages, then one point will be gained towards the 
temporal salvation of this people in case of emer- 
gency. 

In whatever women undertake they are generally 
earnest, and our advice would be immediately with- 
out any delay (except such ‘as is unavoidable) to 
commence to carry out President Young's counsel in 
this matter. Where there is a will there is (almost 
invariably) a way, and in this matter there should 
be a personal and individual as well as a general 
interest. In order to satisfactorily accomplish any 
scheme, one great object is to be in earnest; on 
this earnestness depends much of the success of 
whatever enterprise is undertaken. If you determine 
to do any thing of whatever name or nature, first be 
sure it is the proper thing to do, and then without 





As the time is fast approaching to being raising 
the silk worm, I am daily interrogated, “How shall 
we proceed in silk raising?" For the benefit of 
those wishing to engaged in the business, I will 
make a few remarks in regard to it, founded on my 
own experience, which has heretofore proved success- 
ful. * 

In the first place we must be alive to our busi- 
ness. Now the first thing to be done is to secure 
silk worm eggs before the weather gets too warm, to 
avoid them hatching, and before the leaves are far 
enough advanced’ to begin feeding. In order to avoid 
their hatching, place them in a cool dry place or 
cellar, if not damp, in a box of any kind, to pre- 
serve them from the mice, with a goodly portion of 
gimlet holes bored in the ends and sides to admit 
of the circulation of air, there to remain until 
wanted to hatch. From the first to the 15th of 
dune bring the eggs from your cool repository, and 
spread. them upon a newspaper upon a table. Leave 
them in a cool room. It is best not to expose them 
too suddenly to warmth that would hatch them. Leave 
them in a cool room a day or two, then take them to 
a warmer room, and spread on a table as before. In 
a few days they will begin to hatch. They commence 
early in the morning and continue hatching until 
near noon. 

Now your labor commences. As soon as they hatch 
they start off in search of food. Pluck your ten- 
derest leaves, about the size of a quarter of a dol- 
lar, leaving the tip end and one small leaf. Cut 
the leaves in halves, lay them on the worms, where 
they are the thickest. When they are all on the 
leaf, if it is not full of worms, place it in a- 
nother spot, and\so on until the leaves are full. 
Have another paper near the one you have your eggs 
upon. Then take a pen-knife, and take hold of the 
edge of the leaf full of little worms, placing them 
on the paper you previously laid on the table, taking 
them up one by one as they fill up, lay them side by 
side, until all that day's hatching are taken care 
of. Now gather some tender leaves, laying one on 
the top of another, say from five to one dozen, ac- 
cording to the number of worms. Lay them on a board 
and cut them with a sharp knife, about an eighth of 
an inch wide, and crossways the same. Then sprin- 
kle them lightly over the young worms; be careful 
not to put on too many, as the worms will attack 
the first leaf they come in contact with. If there 
is more than enough for them the top leaves will 


wilt, and dry up before the worms can get to the 
top. Repeat this operation every two hours. If the 
worms do not come up it is a sure sign that they 
have had too much feed, and are unable to get up. 
Then you must feed lighter. Over-feeding is a great 
fault in the first stage and-must be avoided. Con- 
tinue in this way each day during hatching, taking 
care to keep each day's hatching by themselves 

Any person wishing silk-worm eggs can be ac- 
commodated by addressing the undersigned. 


Mrs. Ann K. Dunyon 
Draperville, Utah 
Woman's Exponent 
15 May 187 


Lost Women 


We commend the following thoughts to the public-- 
“Has it ever occurred to you what a commentary upon 
our civilization are those lost women, and the atti- 
tude of society towards them? A little child strays 
away from her home enclosure, and the whole commun- 
ity is on the alert to find the wanderer and restore 
it to its mother's arms. What rejoicing when it is 
found, what tearful sympathy, what heartiness of 
congratulations: There are no harsh comments upon 
tired feet, be they ever so weary. No reprimand for 
the soiled and torn garments, no lack of kisses for 
the tear-stained face. But let the child be grown 
into womanhood, let her be led from it by the 
scourge of want; what happens? Do Christian men 
and women go in quest of her? Do they provide all 
possible help for her return, or if she returns of 
her own free will, do they receive her with such 
kindness and delicacy as to secure her against wan- 
dering? Far from it. At the first step she was de- 
nounced as lost--lost: Echo, friends and relatives-- 
we disown you; don't ever come near us to disgrace 
us. Lost, says society, indifferently. How bad 
the girls are! And lost--irretrievably lost is the 
prompt verdict of conventional morality, while one 
and all unite in bolting every door between her and 
morality. Ah! will not those lost ones be required 
at our hands?" 

Woman's Exponent 
15 September 1876 


losing time, bring your energies into immediate re- 
quisition and you are almost sure to succeed. 

The women of this Territory are capable of carry- 
ing out President Young's counsel in this matter; 
and if they do not they will be left without excuse; 
he has called upon the brethren until he has become 
wearied, and now he appeals to the sisters. Is not 
this a proof of his confidence in their desire to 
listen to counsel? The sisters will have ample op- 
portunity now to prove their ability in financiering; 
and it is greatly to be hoped that they will mani- 
fest such earnestness in this matter as cannot fail 
to accomplish the desired object. 

President Young further advises the sisters that 
they enter into such arrangements as are applicable 
to their circumstances in their various districts 
and settlements to build storehouses for the storing 
of their grain in the sections of country as they: 
shall divide off, or apportion to certain localities; 
also that they solicit donations from their husbands 
and the brethren to assist them in carrying out this 
enterprise, both for the building of the storehouses 
and also in obtaining grain to fill them and pre- 
serve it for future need. 

We sincerely hope that’ what has been said will 
be sufficient to arouse a spirit of determination 
in the minds of the women of Utah to devise and to 
put in practice, such measures as shall be economi- 
cal and wise, and for the general good of all con- 
cerned. 

Woman's Exponent 
15 October 1876 


Which Is Most Valuable 


I am sadly conscious that thousands of mothers 
are so over burdened that the actual demands of life, 
from day to day, consume all their time and strength. 
But “of two evils choose the least"; and which would 
you call the least, an. unpolished stove, or an un- 
taught boy? Dirty windows, or a child whose confi- 
dence you have failed to gain? Cobwebs in the cor- 
ner, or a son over whose soul a crust has formed so 
strong that you despair of melting it with your hot 
tears and your fervent prayers? 

I have seen a woman who was absolutely ignorant 
of her children's habit of thought, who never felt 
that she could spare a half hour to read or talk 
with them--I have seen this woman spend ten minutes 
in ironing a sheet--there were six in the washing-- 
one hour in fluting the ruffles and arranging the 
puffs of her little girl's “sweet white suit"; thir- 
ty minutes in polishing tins which were already 
bright and clean; forty minutes in frosting and 
decorating a cake for tea, because "company" was ex- 
pected. 

When that mother--a good orthodox Christian-- 
shall appear before the Great White Throne, to be 
judged for "the deeds done in the body," and to give 
in her report of the Master's treasures placed in 
her care--there will be questions and answers like 
these: 

"Where are the boys and girls I gave thee?" 

"Lord, I was busy in keeping my house clean and 
in order, and my children wandered away." 

"Where wert thou while thy sons and thy daugh- 
ters were learning lessons of dishonesty, malice, 
and impurity?" 

“Lord, I was polishing furniture and ruffling 
dresses, and making beautiful rugs:" 

"What hast thou to show for thy life-work?" 

"The tidiest house, Lord, and the best starching 
and ironing in all our neighborhood." 

Oh! these children: these children. The rest- 
less, eager boys and girls whom we love more than our 
own lives! Shall we devote our time and strength to 
that which perisheth, while the rich garden of our 
child's soul lies neglected, with foul weeds choking 
out all worthy and beautiful growths? Shall we ex- 
alt the incidentals of life to the rank of a purpose, 
to the shutting out of that work whose results reach 
beyond the stars? 

Fleeting oh! mother, are the days of childhood; 
and speckless windows, snowy linen, the conscious- 
ness that everything about the house is faultlessly 
bright and clean, will be poor comfort in that day 
wherein we shall discover that our boy's feet have 
chosen the path that shall take him out of the way 
to all eternity.--Harriet M. Morris in Woman's Jour- 
nak. 


Woman's Exponent 
1 February 1883 
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EXPO II 
Retreats To Western Mass 


It was a chance for getting away from it 
all. A grown up slumber party. A leaving be- 
hind the steady cares of the world. In any 
case it was a great help. 

Sixteen assorted Exponent IIT folk repaired 
to Grethe Peterson's red farm house on the top 
of a hill in Winchendon, Mass. It was bucolic, 
idyllic, pastoral, you name it. The bleat and 
baa of ewe and ram punctuated the air. At one 
point a very large, woolly creature escaped 
from the pen and had to be captured and replaced. 
Drama. 

What to do? Walk and talk and run a little. 
Eat and talk and eat. How better to take ad- 
vantage of the presence of so many good cooks. 
And each had only half a meal or so to do. The 
game plan called for rising in time to see the 
sunrise. Most slept through it. Those who 
were awake didn't see it anyway because they 
had been talking through the night and were 
still hard at it. We stayed just one full day, 
arriving late Friday afternoon and getting home 
again Saturday night. Obliging husbands quard- 
ed the hearths in our absence. Two of the four 
new Exponent II babies accompanied their mothers. 

In my youth girl friends were not too impor- 
tant. If we didn't have dates on weekend even- 
ings, we stayed home in seclusion. To be seen 
with the girls meant a serious loss of face. 
Now many of us who felt that way have discover- 
ed the pleasures of feminine friendship, of 
doing things together. 

More and more groups of women across the 
country are going off on retreats. The house- 
party variation seems to be the most popular, 
but a group went off on a primitive camping 
retreat and had a wonderful time. Others go 
to resorts or for trips. 

Any number can play, but a group under 
twenty seems to be most congenial. Anyone can 
fix on a time and place and begin to invite 
people. Meals can be prepared mostly in ad- 
vance. Costs are figured and divided. 

Everything but the name is attractive. The 
name seems to be unnecessarily derivitive and 
defensive. The most promising nominee for a 
replacement is “revival,” a term more descrip- 
tive of the actual process and better suited to 


the tradition of the participants. But then 
what's in a name? 
On getting away from it all: It feels so 


good it can't be bad. 
(Bal Balas 


CHRISTMAS 
IN CAMBRIDGE 


Last year our Christmas Day was the perfect cul- | 


mination of all the pre-Christmas frenzy. We manag- 
ed to avoid the Christmas Day blahs, and I'm sure 
"Christmas Morning in Cambridge" was largely re- 
sponsible. At 11:30 on Christmas Morning, those of 
us who were interested gathered for a short musical 
celebration in the Cambridge Ward chapel. 

The program included something for everyone: a 
potpourri of Christmas lore and music. A children’s 
chorus sang "What Child Is This," and combined ward 
choirs sang Handel's “For Unto Us A Child Is Born." 
A youth string ensemble played "Silent Night"; a 
trio sang "The Holly and the Ivy." Bach's “Jesu, 
Joy of Man's Desiring" was played on the organ. We 
heard tales of Christmases past: the visit of the 
magi; Shakespeare's only reference to the nativity 
in Hamlet; the first pioneer experience in the Salt 
Lake Valley. And we joined in singing Christmas 
carols with the bursting joy one feels only on 
Christmas Day. 

The Christmas morning program nicely resolved 
many things for me. I have always felt that Christ- 
mas morning is somewhat anticlimactic. Christmas 
receives such an enormous build-up: 
gifts, shopping, tree decorating, pageants, worship- 
ping, caroling, Santa Claus, colored lights and 
candy canes, Bethlehem. It all comes in a frantic 
jumble, and the pace accelerates from early October 
until Christmas Day. Then--Bam--it's Christmas 
morning. The euphoria of having the actual event 
arrive lasts about as long as it takes to retrieve 
the packages from under the tree. And in the hassle 
between Christmas breakfast and Christmas dinner, I 


find it difficult to keep the real meaning of Christ- 


mas glowing in my heart. 

For many of us in Boston, Christmas means cele- 
bratina a family day without our extended families. 
Few of us are close to grandparents, aunts, uncles, 
cousins; we're isolated, single families. Toa 
certain extent, friends and Church members have be- 
come our surrogate families. Our musical celebra- 
tion on Christmas morning filled the gap and brought 
friends together. 

The program wasn't long but it was perfect. 

Even the day was perfect. We left our house as the 
snow was just beginning to fall. But when we left 
the Church, huge snowflakes were coming down and 

all of Cambridge was covered in a blanket of white. 
With the stillness in the air and the joy of Christ- 
mas in our hearts, it seemed that Christmas had 
truly brought peace on earth, good will to men. 


J.P.C. 










































‘ed the first lecture of a series “Utah Women: 


Christmas cards, 


WOMAN — 


Before this noble audience, once again 
A Lyre of Zion now resumes its strain. 


Thought is a currency: Speech is designed 
To circulate the treasures of the mind. 
When this Association meets, this Hall 
Extends a mutual fellowship to all; 
And constitutes an intellectual mint, 
Where words are coined--ideas take their tint-- 
Where Morals, Arts, and Sciences are taught-- 
Mind prompting mind, and thought inspiring thought. 


When last assembled, Woman's worth and sphere 
Were beautifully illustrated here: 
And then the thought suggested to my view, 
That Woman's self might speak of Woman too; 
But not for "Woman's Rights" to plead, or claim: 
For that, in Zion, I should blush to name: 
Unasked, unsought, we freely here obtain 
What Woman elsewhere seeks and asks in vain. 


I have apologies to offer here 
For ladies who demand a wider sphere: 
Having obtained enough of truthful light 
To see life's strange perversions of the right, 
They seek with noble, yet with fruitless aim, 
Corruptions and abuses to reciaim: 
With all their efforts to remove the curse 
Matters are daily growing worse and worse; 
They can as well unlock without a key, 
As change the tide of man's degeneracy, 
Without the Holy Priesthood: ‘tis at most 
Like reck'ning bills in absence of the host. 


No more of this: I'l] speak of Woman now 
Where Inspiration's powers, the mind endow-- 
Where rules are given to renovate the earth-- 
To try all textures and to prove all worth. 


And what is Woman's calling? Where her place? 
ls she destined to honor, or disgrace? 


The time is past for her to reign alone, 
And singly, make a husband's heart her throne: 
No more she stands with sov'reignty confess'd 
Nor yet a plaything, dandled and caressed; 
Neither a dazzling butterfly, nor mote 
On light, ethereal, balmy waves to float. 

Hers is a holy calling, and her lot 
With consequences highly, deeply fraught. 
"Helpmeet" for Man--with him she holds a key 
Of present and eternal destiny. 
She bends from life's illusive greatness, down-- 
She “stoops to conquer"--senves, to earn a crown. 


Love, kindness, rectitude with wisdom fraught, 
Give Woman greatness, wheresoe'er her lot: 


However great, let once again her greatness be power-- 


Her greatness lessens from that very hour. 
Aspiring brains fictitious heights create, 

And seek to clothe in greatness ere they're great. 
All dignity is but an idle sport 

If goodness forms no pillar for support. 


Who through submission, faith and constancy, 
Like ancient Sarah, gains celebrity, 
And thus obtains an honorable place, 
A high position may sustain and grace. 


That there are rights and privileges too, 
To Woman's sphere, and to her duties, due, 
Reason and justice, truth and heaven confirm; 
But they're not held by force, nor took by storm. 
If "Rights" are right when they are rightly gained, 
"Rights" must be wrong when wrongfully obtained: 
The putting forth a hand to take the prize, 
Before we fairly win it is unwise. 


Let Woman then a course in life pursue 
To win respect as merits honest due, 
And, feeling God's approval, act her part, 
With noble independence in her heart; 


Leonard J. Arrington, Church Historian, deliver- 
Roots 
and Realities," sponsored by a Salt Lake City wom- 
en's group in September. Punning on the title of 
his widely respected book Great Basin Kingdom, Dr. 
Arrington titled this speech "Great Basin Queendom," 
and dealt with the contributions of women in the 
development of the basically Mormon Utah culture 
and economy. "Societies which grant to women the 
opportunity for greatest participation are those 
which progress fastest," said Dr. Arrington to the 
audience of women, many of whom had come to the 
Salt Lake City lecture from Ogden and Provo, some 
an 80-miie round trip. Responses indicated con- 
tinuing interest in the subject and the series. 

"Utah Women: Roots and Realities" is sponsor- 
ed by the Salt Lake City women's group identified 
in the first issue of Exponent II as the General 
Retrenchment Society. These modern women with the 
old-fashioned title found themselves, last year, 
discussing in smal] groups issues which could and 
should be significant to the larger body of women, 
and so applied for and obtained a grant from the 
Utah Endowment for the Humanities, a state-based 
program of the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties. With the money awarded, and their own match- 
ing efforts, the small group prepared a program of 
twelve lecture-discussions to be presented, six in 
Salt Lake City, six in remoter Utah centers. Dixie 
Snow Huefner is coordinator, and Therese Meaders 
Moore is fiscal agent for the series. 

After Dr. Arrington's speech, the series will 
hear from humanists in other fields: Rabbi Abner 
Bergman will discuss "Women in the Scriptural Trad- 
ition" in October; a panel of articulate women, rep- 


Nor change, nor swerve, nor shrink, whatever is, 
Tho' fools may scoff--impertinence may quiz: 


“Faithful tho’ oft in faithfulness unknown-- 


With no whereon to lean, but God alone. 

Then, by the laws that rule the courts above, 
She holds the Charter to eternal love; 

Which, built on confidence, and nobly won, 

In time to come, will gen'rously atone 

For all she feels at times, neglected now-- 
Misjudged and unappreciated too. 

With chaff and tares, wheat may be buried low-- 
Gold hid in dross, where none but angels know. 


Wit, youth and beauty, may a charm impart, 
Which twines a magic spell around the heart-- 
A transient infl'ence--ever prone to wane 
Where sterling worth, the charm does not sustain. 
The jewel, confidence, is far above 
The fickle streams of earths degen'rate love. 


Nature inviolate holds certain laws-- 
There's no effect produced without a cause: 
Integrity and faithfulness, through hard 
And patient labor, reap their own reward, 
The gains of craft will take their own light wings, 
And all assumptions are but short-lived things. 7 


As we move forward to a perfect state 
And leave the dross, degeneracies create, 
Laws of affinity will closely bind 
Heart unto heart--congenial mind to mind. 


Life, order--all things are in embryo, 
And thro’ experience, God is teaching how 
To mould--to fashion to the pattern given, 
And form on earth a duplicate of heaven. 


A calm must be preceded by a storm, 
And revolutions go before reform: 
Faith, practice, heads and hearts must all be tried, 
To test what can and what cannot abide. 
When shakings, tossings, changings, all are 
through-- 
All things their level find--their classes too; 
A perfect Government will be restored, 
And Truth and Holiness and God ador'd. 

But ere this renovating work is through, 
Woman, as well as Man, has much to do: 
Responsibilities, however great, 

Advancing onward, will increase in weight; 

And she, that she receiving, may dispense, 
Needs wisdom, knowledge and intelligence; 

Of high refinements too, she should partake, 
With rich endowments, for her offspring's sake. 





Queen of her household--authorized to bless-- 
To plant the principles of righteousness-- 
To paint the guide-board that thro' life will tell, 
And lead instinctively to heaven or hell-- f 
To fix the base. the fundamental part . 
Of future greatness in the head and heart, 
Which constitutes the germ of what will be 
In upper courts of Immortality. 


What we experience here, is but a school 
Wherein the ruled will be prepared to rule. 
The secret and the key, the spring, the soul 
Of rule--of government, is sel4 control. 


Clothed with the beauties. purity reflects, 
Th' acknowledg'd glory of the other sex, 
From life's crude dross and rubbish, will come forth, 
By weight of character--by strength of worth; 
And thro’ obedience, Woman will obtain 
The power of reigning, and the right to reign. 


Eliza R. Snow 


From Eliza R. Snow, Poems, Religious, Historical 
and Political, 2 vols. (Salt Lake City, 1877); 2: 
173-78. 


resentatives of four population groups in Utah, 

will discuss "Women in Utah Minorities"; Christine 
Meaders Durham, an attorney and member of the spon- 
soring group, will present a paper dealing with 
"Rights and Responsibilities of Women Under Utah 
Law'; and Mary Lythgoe Bradford will travel from her! 
Virginia home to address the topic "Perspectives of 
Utah's 20th Century Women Writers." A sad note of 
the series was felt in late September with the deat 
of Jack Adamson, writer and lecturer, who had agreed) 
to give the final address of the series, "Women in 
Utah Mormon Culture." His replacement has not yet 
been announced. | 

Each lecture-discussion begins with a formal 
presentation, but some of the greatest insights of jf 
each, it is anticipated, will come in the comments 
of previously invited respondents, and during the 
question and answer period which follows. The live- 
liness of that interchange, if the first lecture is 
an indication, will enhance the material of the H 
papers themselves. The sponsors of the series are 
working to arrange publication of the lectures. 

The General Retrenchment Society itself, in tak- 
ing the name of the 1870s group of Mormon women, re- 
inforced its members’ concern for the same issues |] 
which confronted the original group: women's roles 
in the community and the Church, and the contribu- § 
tions they might make to both. Most of the 1975 
group are mothers; several are professionally ac- 

f 
} 
| 
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tive. All are concerned with the broader issues 
facing women in the current unrest, and with their 
responsibilities as Latter-day Saints and as pro- 
fessional women towards those issues. 


dane Cannon King 
< Salt Lake City 
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Put another log on the grate, Dor'thy, and 
ithe stockings back a bit so they won't burn. 
sold outside and time for Santa to begin his 

' said Mrs. Parry, the mother of five chil- 
pone cold Christmas Eve. 

ney lived in a little log cabin, just outside 
'l country town and, though they had very lit- 
ney, they were happy as happy could be for 
whey had was all their own. Each loved the 
dearly and all were willing to do anything 
‘4% power to make the others happy. 

jomeone was heard at the door, stamping their 
Kis if shaking the snow off. The door opened 
ere stood Ben, the oldest boy, with bundles 
peach arm,.in each hand and sticking out of 

) pocket. 

ow quick you were Ben. You're a trump, and 
wu--Yes--I'1] bet you did; boys at the frisky 
* sixteen always do forget, and I wanted that 
nul] for Grace's doll dress." "OQ! Dear! What 
jiwe do?" Cried Dor'thy, apparently, in great 
ees 

nor Ben had to stand’ it all, but when he laid 
indies down and began to open them, with the 
ince from her mother that. she would find’ some- 
| in her trunk for the dress, Dorathy recovered 
rf and came to join in the sight-seeing. This 
he first Christmas she had been allowed to stay 
|! play Santa Claus, so she was very anxious to 
iw everything was done. 

plow Ben run out and see if your father is com- 
iHe went up the mountain a ways to get a tree. 
bout time he was here. As you come back bring 
asket of apples and some popcorn out of that 
in the top shelf in the cellar. We must just 
ound here when the children wake. Dorathy, 
he molasses on and don't let it burn." Thus 
Parry gave her orders and all were set to work 
bd earnest. 

isn't my candy getting white," proudly ejacu- 
)Dorathy as she pulled it with all her might. 
and aint I getting a lot of white popcorn. 
that's enough stretching, pull it out thin 
ke it into canes and hurry up so you can help 
ead the corn and cranberries. I got some in 
Won't they look jolly on the tree though?” 
Jen. 

nrathy moulded her candy, ran out and put it 

+ bench to cool and started on the corn, while 
Parry was very busy sewing the last button on 
pw dress she had made for Jane, and making the 
Hress for Gracie's baby. 

iow lovely!" cried all at once as Mr. Parry 

t- the Christmas tree in. "Yes, 
fever saw. Won't my darlings be happy in the 
(9 when they see how good Santa has been to 

j answered he. 

le tree was set in. the middle of the floor and 
jigan trimming it. "I'll start at the top and 




























‘s on, don't pull it too tight--there that's 
said Ben. "Won't it be scrumptious." 

jes, that's nice," said their mother. "You two 
jmake. a capital Santa Claus, you do it so 

y. . That's right in all your walks of life, 
jou do, do wef but don't spend too much time 
Don't forget the curly-cues. They are in 
ittom of the cupboard. Tie-them with thread 

j/ on the tree and put lots .of apples on, both— 
id yellow. They make it look so nice. I can 
jier when T was a little girl how proud I felt 
found a big red apple in the toe of my stock- 
r- they were very scarce where we lived. You 
Ven should be_very thankful for all the bless- 
jou-enjoy." 





























jut. the. canes on. They won't need any strings, 
in bring me those walnuts from the closet. I 
ey will be good with some of that candy. I 
out the largest ones from the north tree to 
‘or Christmas," said the Father. 

jnally the tree was finished, the dolls dressed 
tin the tree, the little cart that Ben had 

r Jinmie, put under it and they were ready to 
ithe stockings. "This: is the best time of all. 
le that little yellow apple; it will just fit 

! toe of Gracie's stocking," said Dorathy. 

i Let's play a joke on Jim. It will be such 
jsaid Ben. 

111 right, what shall it be?" answered Dor'thy. 
I'll tell you, hand me that little piece of 
jand that roll of paper and. some thread. Now 
fe we'll wrap it up and tie it in a knot and 
jloing that till we get a big bundle; then he'll 
jhe's got something great and keep thinking he 
jjet the last paper off and then find its only 
e of candy,” answered Ben. 

ja: Ha: That's the best joke of the season, 
it be fun," cried Dor'thy. 

te stockings were hung in their places again, 
look taken at the most lovely tree and they 
sed for the night. But Dor'thy did not go to 
she waited until she thought all were asleep, 
rept in where the tree was and placed three 

iS on it. The first had written on in large 

* "Mother" and contained two hemstitched hand- 
lefs, all her own work, ‘the next was a slipper 
or "Father," and the other a pair of mittens 
rother Ben." 

ley were small presents indeed but, given with 
h love, I think they were appreciated as much 
j'thing could tiave been. 

ir'thy crawled into her cosy bed thinking, 

I used to enjoy Christmas very much, thinking 
{ the good things Santa Claus would bring me, 
iese are the happiest hours I ever spent doing 
hich will give happiness to others.” 


E.R.S. (Eliza R. Snow) 
Woman's Exponent 
15 December 1875 


J BBs Tt Be. 





Evening InThe Country 


it's the finest 


lorathy; at the bottom to put the corn and cran- 


And.so they were for together they 
‘ed, "We-are with such:‘a good mother and father." 
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G WHERE THERE (S HATRED, LET ME Sow Love; 
WHERE THERE IS INJURY, PARDON ; 
WHERE THERE IS DouBT, FAITH; 


WHERE THERE '!S DESPAIR, HoPE ; S 
WHERE THERE |S DARKNeEss, LiaHT; 
AND WHERE THERE !S SICKNESS, UoY. 


OH DIVINE MASTER, GRANT THAT L MAY NOT 
So MucH SEEK Te BE ONSolED AS TO CONSOLE ; 
To BE UNDERSTOoD AS TO UNDERSTAND; 


To BE LoVeED AS To LoVE; 

FoR IT 1S IN GIVING THAT WE RECEIVE; 
TT Is IN FARDONING THAT we ARE PARDONED, 
AND IT IS IN. DYING 

THAT WE ARE BoRN TO ETERNAL LIFE. 


CHRISTMAS EVE 1954 


"We're inviting a new couple in the neighbor- 
hood over for Christmas Eve, and we told them to 
have something for the program." These words in a 
letter from my brother a few years ago reminded me 
just what Christmas Eve had come to mean to our 
family, and it brought back memories, too, of the 
influence behind those evenings. © 

Mother decided long ago that Christmas Day 
should be enjoyable and relaxing for her as well 
as the rest of us.. So the traditional Christmas 
dinner with all its time-consuming work went out, 
to be replaced by what we simply called "Christmas 
Eve." Preparations actually began the day after 
Thanksgiving when the fruitcakes were baked and set 
in the basement to age. .The week before Christmas, 
Dad made root beer and we kids capped the bottles. 
Candy was made somewhere along the way, and on the 
afternoon of Christmas Eve the ham went in the 
oven. After the traditional service at the Church, 
we came back to the house along with retatives and 
one or two other families whom the folks always in- 
vited. After the meal came the impromptu program. 
I managed a piano solo; there would be poems, songs, 
maybe a story or two, and my slightly wacky aunt 
and uncle would always come up with something that 
would leave our sides aching from laughter. We 
ended with Christmas carols, and I was sure each 
year as I went to bed that it had been absolutely 
the best Christmas Eve ever. 

I suppose the one that I'll always particularly 
remember is the Christmas Eve of 1954 simply be- 
cause we did spend it just as we had spent all the 
others. In May of that year Mother went into sur- 
gery for what-proved to be a malignant brain tumor. 
The doctors took out what they could, but they 
couldn't get it all. Consequently, for a few 
months after the operation she was much the same 
as she had always been. By the time school started, 
though, her arm and leg were becoming paratyzed--a 
consequence of the growing tummor--and she was 
spending most of the time in bed. Mother knew, of 
course, what was happening though she never said 
much about it. 

She called me -to her room one afternoon in. ea;- 
ly November. She had just ordered Dad an electric 
shaver for Christmas. The store would call some- 
time in December, she said, and I was to go down 
and pick it up. She had asked Dad to get a record 
player for two of the younger kids, but since, as 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


she said, he had a tendency to be a little forget- 
ful, I was to remind him about it. 

Two days before Thanksgiving she went into a 
coma and four days later she died. 

A-day or so-after the funeral, one of my broth- 
ers asked Dad if we would have Christmas Eve like 
always. Dad said we would. I personally thoucht 
he was out of his mind but went along with the plans 
anyway. Someone had made the fruitcakes--probably 
one of my aunts, Dad helped us with the root beer, 
and the ham was bought. The afternoon of Christmas 
Eve I got a call asking if we still wanted the elec- 
tric shaver. I had completely forgotten about it. 
Dad had done'a little better and remembered the 
record player. 

Christmas Eve was more subdued that year but it 
was lovely. There was a void, of course, but also 
an extra closeness that I don't think we've had any 
other time. We had only relatives that year, but 
people were dropping by all evening just to leave 
"a little something" for the kids. The living room 
was overflowing and we were all a little overwhelmed. 
We'd finished singing carols and everyone had gone 
home when I noticed a huge package in back of the 
tree and asked Dad who "that monstrosity" was for. 
He just laughed, but next morning a note was taped 
to it saying, "Kris, this monstrosity is for you." 
Mother, remembering that I would leave for college 
the next fall, had told Dad to get me some luggage. 
She had seen that we were all taken care of. | 
don't. remember what everyone got, but my sister and 
I still have pillowcases with tatted edges that she 
had asked a lady in town to do. 

We've all left home now and it's rarely \that we 
get together at Christmas time. But "Christmas Eve" 
still happens in our individual homes. There are 
variations: my brother and his family go out Christ- 
mas caroling--a tradition from his wife's family-- 
and I've given up on fruitcakes which none of my 
family likes and now bake Christmas cookies which I 
don't like. We all, though, make it a point to in- 
vite someone over--just as Mother always did. 

The Christmas of 1954 will always stand out in 
my mind, and the memory of what Mother did for us 
that year gives special meaning to the scripture: 
"Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these . . . ye have done it unto me.” 


Kris Davis 
Yankton, S.D. 
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The Fulness Of The Earth 
Is Yours 


Verily I say, that inasmuch as ye do this, the 
fulness of the earth is yours, the beasts of the 
field and the fowls of the ain, and that which 
ckimbeth upon the trees and walketh upon the earth; 

Yes, and the herb, and the good things which 
come of the earth, whether for food or for raiment, 
On for houses, or for barns, or for orchards, or 
for gardens, or fon vineyards; 

Yes, alk things which come of the earth, in the 
Season thenreos, are made for the benegit and the 
use of man, both to pkease the eye and to gladden 
the heart; 

Yes, for food and raiment, for taste and for 
Amekk, to strengthen the body and to enkiven the 
souk. 

And it pleaseth God that he hath given all 
these things unto man; for unto this end were they 
made to be used, with judgement, not to excess, 
neither by extortion. 

D & C 59:16-20 


The fulness of the earth is ours and the gran- 
deurs of nature both please the eye and gladden the 
heart. 

Can anything match the emotions one experiences 
at the edge of a turbulent ocean--being at once ex- 
alted and intimidated, exhilarated and humbled? 
What courage it has taken for man over the centur- 
jes, lured by its bounties, to accept the challenge 
of its ruthless force. What advances have been 
made in the technology of ship building since the 
first crude canoes: " 

The majestic beauty of rugged mountains stirs 
the emotions, yet the feelings evoked by seeing the 
Mount Rushmore memorial are equally impressive. 

One has to regard with awe this creation by finite 
man. 

Who is not impressed with the strength and 
beauty of a tree? Yet man's work on nature's 
materials creates new beauty. One is almost over- 
whelmed at the vast amount of intricate hand- 
carving on the furniture in Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow's house. One can imagine the pride the 
artisan must have taken in his work. How satisfy- 
ing to create such beauty from a shapeless hunk of 
wood. Longfellow expressed this thought to the 
children of Cambridge who presented him with an arm 
chair made from the "spreading chestnut tree." 

And now some fragments of its branches bare, 

Shaped as a stately chair, 

Only your love and your remembrance could 

Give life to this dead wood. 

Evidence of man's creativity is all about us, 
from magnificent architecture to delicate glass 
work. All fabrics from the most gorgeous tapes- 
tries to the finest lace are created from single 
strands of straight thread. 

In the beginning the Lord commanded Adam and 
Eve to "be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth, and subdue it." Just as a musician's 
sensitive interpretation of a composer's master- 
piece adds even greater dimension to the composer's 
work, so should our proper, creative use of the 
elements of the earth be a fitting monument to the 
trust placed in us by our Heavenly Father. 


Norma Chandler 
Medford, Mass. 





I knew I had to spend some time alone immediate- 
ly after Gary returned home from his annual trip to 
the Uintah Mountains Wilderness. Five days alone 
with two children--both of them semi-sick and one 
that cries a lot anyway--had reduced me to some kind 
of a non-person, existing only to fulfill demands, 
desires, whims, expectations of the three people I 
most dearly love in the werld. 

After we had all admired Daddy's fish and 
heard the highlights of his pack trip, I kept. find- 
ing myself slipping away, gravitating to some quiet 
spot--first the shady corner of the kitchen patio, 
then the chaise on the downstairs deck. Each time 
I'd have five minutes of stillness, and then one by 
one they'd find me. It's pleasant to realize that 
you're the hub of your family, that they uncon- 
sciously seek wife and mother and gravitate to you. 
But I want to exist separate and apart from them, 
too. I resolved that I needed some time to redis- 
cover myself. A solitary trip to "my" wilderness 
was required--someplace quiet. Solitude is good 
for the soul. I can understand why certain Catho- 
lic monks go on retreats. I needed a point of ref- 
erence separate from home base where I could see 
things in proper perspective. The fingerprints on 
the wall and the disorder in the hall closet seem 
to get in the way at home. Too bad. That will 
have to be remedied. 

At any rate, the arrangements were made that 
I'd get away to my father's ranch Sunday after 
Church and remain through Tuesday. Gary would 
take the time off from work. I had subsequent 
doubts and misgivings prompted in part by the reac- 
tions of those who heard of my plan. Jennifer, my 
three-year old, seemed especially concerned, tell- 
ing people that Mommy was going to go to Grandpa's 
ranch. As I thought about the. trip, getting away 
seemed to take on greater importance than being 
alone, but as luck would have it, no other house- 
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Our Duties 
As Daughters In Zion 


I despise to see a girl get up on the morning 
rather late, lounge around all day with a novel in 
her hand, while her mother does the work. Such a 
girl will sooner or later come to some bad end. 

I despise to see a girl, who, when there is any 
work to do, has the headache, backache, or some oth- 
er kind of an ache; but if there is a ball or opera 
to attend, her ills will all vanish like dew before 
the morning sun. I pity the mother of such a girl. 

I despise a girl who will not learn to knit her 
own stockings, and make her own clothing, who con- 
siders it no accomplishment to know how to make good 
bread and butter, I pity the man she marries, es- 
pecially if he happens to be poor. 

I despise a boy whose parents have worked hard 
to give him an education and‘ advantages for useful- 
ness, when placed in circumstances to earn a name 
and an honorable position, will waste his time and 
talents, and outrage the laws of God and common de- 


cency, by drinking, swearing, smoking, and gambling. 


And I despise the girl who will keep the company of 
such a boy. 

I detest a woman who is always talking of im- 
proving her mind, but who reads nothing more in- 
structive than dime novels. Such ‘a woman will, no 
doubt cause a great reform some day. 

I despise a girl or boy who are not always kind 
and gentle to their parents, kind to the poor, the 
old and infirm, and who do not do all the good they 
can in this world. Such are of no use, and we would 
do better without them. 

Woman's Exponent 
15 September 1876 


wife of my close kin or acquaintance thought it 
sounded fun. Perhaps others don't have the same 
needs. 

Drive all that way alone? What if I should 
get frightened at night? How do I even find my 
way there? Thoughts cropped up undermining my 
resolve. I was really alarmed to discover what 
a dependent soul I had actually become. But, as 
the hour cf departure neared I found I was getting 
nealky excited. 

After Church, I had to do the Sunday dishes 
and wash a batch of clothes so my family could have 
clean underwear in my absence. But I was so eager 
that I left the clothes wet. loaded myself and 
"projects" into the Nova, and "bugged out," some- 
what guiltily. As I left the valley at my back, I 
felt a thrill of freedom and excitement. Yes, this 
was just what I needed. 

How long had it been since I had driven in God's 
nature alone? All sense seemed sharpened. I felt 
that something inside had clicked, allowing me to 
feel things more deeply. Already is was worth it 


all. It was glorious. 
The stillness of the ranch was nearly a sound of 
its own. I brought in my things--helter-skelter as 


usual; the place now had my mark on it. For a few 
minutes I thought "now what?" But the feeling was_ 
fleeting, for then I saw our old, pink platform 
rocker and I sat . . . gently rocking with the front 
door open. I watched a brown squirrel search the 
gable of the barn for an entrance, a humming bird 
taste the sweetness of the hollyhocks in the doorway. 
I listened to the crickets chirp the darkness in as 
I gently rocked. They don't make rocking chairs 
like they used to, I don't believe. 


Shirley G. Jones ~ 
Sandy, Utah 





Learn To Keep House 


Beautiful maidens--aye nature's fair queens, 
Some in your twenties, and some in your teens, 
Seeking accomplishments worthy your aim. 
Striving for learning, thirsting for fame: 
Taking such pains with the style of your hair, 
Keeping your lily complexions so fair: 
Miss not this item in all your gay lives, 
Learn to keep house, you may one day be wives, 
Learn to keep house. 


Now your Adonis loves sweet moonlight walks, 

Hand clasps, and kisses, and nice little talks; 

Then, as plain Charlie, with burden of care, 

He must subsist on more nourishing fare; 

He'll come home at the set of the sun. 

Heart-sick and weary, his working day done, 

Thence let his slippered feet ne'er wish to roam 

Learn to keep house that you may keep him home. | 
Learn to keep house. 


First in his eyes will be children and wife, 

Joy of his joy, and life of his life, 

Next his bright dwelling, his table, his meals-- 

Shrink not at what my pen trembling reveals, 

Maidens romantic, the truth must be told. 

Knowledge is better than silver or gold; 

Then be prepared in the spring-time of health, 

Learn to keep house, tho’ surrounded by wealth. 
Learn to keep house. 








Woman's Exponent 
15 August 1876 


Children —A Quiver Full | 


I put away the tiny baby clothes this morning 
and got out the next size. The little clothes ai 
so sweet and “baby smelling." So many fond memo-j 
ries are with them as well as future hopes. Our | 
children chatter, play and shout in the backgrour}’ 
expressing their various stages of development. 
really enjoy them and find them a choice respons 
bility and experience. 

The Psalmist reinforces my feelings (Psalms 
127:3-5): 

Lo, children are an heritage of the Lord: 4h 
fruit of the womb is his reward. 

As anniows ane in the hand of a mighty man; 4¢ 
ane children of the youth. 

Happy 4s the man that hath his quiver full oj) 
them: they snake not be ashamed, but they shale} 
Apeak with the enemies in the gate. 

I find this a beautiful and comforting messad¢ 
In this day of ZPG and related attitudes, I ofter 
get the feeling that while we are happy with our} 
quiver full of children, many who see us seem to 
quiver: 

We are blessed with four children (so far). 
love and enjoy them so much that we have found 74). 
easy to add the proverbial grain of salt to the } 
slightly critical comments we receive from time 
time. A great number of people today feel compe) 
to make some sort of inquiry about the number anc 
closeness of our youngsters. Rather than be off¢ 
ed or angry, I record those comments to share wii 
other blessed mothers who might need cheering du 
a "rough day." 

The joys of parenthood began when we had a si. 
in February 1970. The fun began when we had ano} 
son in January of 1971: It has certainly been a 
blessing to have those two boys so close togethel}. 
but when the ward clerk 'types the ward list each 
year, I guess he just can't believe it. He alway 
gets the birthdays wrong or mixed up in some mani 
Of course for several years we were asked, "Are 
they twins?" or "Which is the oldest?" Just las 
week we saw Daddy off at the airport, and the twi 
boys were dressed in matching shirts. After the 
plane had gone one of the airport personnel came 
out and asked me if they were twins. "Oh, no," 
said. He opened the door to the office and shou 
"No they're not twins." Half the personnel cheelly 
and the other half paid up on their bets! 

Two years later we were blessed with a daughi) 
Then last year while I was pregnant with our foul)’ 
I heard a lot of, "How many children are you goilli 
to have?" My standard answer was, "Well, at lea 
four:" But if I felt inclined, I might add, "Or}’ 
maybe a dozen!" 

We enjoy going out with other families simile) 
to ours. After Relief Society a friend and I st¢ 
ped at the ice cream parlor to treat our eight ch}: 
dren under four to cones. The proprietor said, ‘|! 
you ladies must run one of the local nurseries. |) 
Which one is it?" 

"Oh, no, these are all our own," we replied, }: 
"Aren't we blessed?" He had nothing to say. - 

Our eu was picnicking at a public park wi 
four others when several incredulous ladies walkél. 
over to us and said, “They aren't all yours, are 
they?" We laughed and replied, “Of course they 4 

We like to watch the faces of those watching ) 
or hear comments such as: "How nice of you to bi 
the whole neighborhood to the circus" or "What a’ 
all those groceries for, a church supper?" 

My favorite adventure occurred when a friend 
I took our children to the movies. We inquired @ 
bout the admission prices, and the ticket person 
looked down at all of our sweet children and said 
"Oh, is this the birthday party?" I politely saip 
"no." (I thought, "This is the circus!") Then I 
paid my money, sat down, and enjoyed the movie wi 
my wonderful children! 









: 
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Jean E. Lyman 
Los Alamos, N.M. | 
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1975 


Three Meditations On Mary And Martha : 
An On-Going Dilemma 


I. 


1945 


I write this not so much to propound:a thesis as 
to mull over certain. perplexities. which are not, I 
believe, peculiarly mine: the recurrent riddle of 
Mary and Martha. Has it implications for today? 

Many women are now leaving their homes for the 
factory.or armed services. Current magazines not 
only extol their accomplishments, but also question 
whether the post-war world will find them dutifully 
back in their kitchens. Meanwhile, career women are 
said to be developing enough neuroses that their 
plight is the stock in trade of both burgeoning 
psychiatrists and of the platitudinous cinema. 

Perhaps it is time to re-examine the Mary and 
Martha story, which in the King James version reads 
thus: 

Now 4 came to pass, as they went, that he en- 
dened into a certain village; and a certain woman 
named Martha recetved him into her house. 

And she had a sister cabled Mary, which also sat 
at Jesus’ feet, and heard his word. 

But Martha was cumbered about much serving, and 
came to him and said, Lord, dost thou not care that 
my sister hath Left me to serve alone? bid her 
therefore that she help me. 

And Jesus answered and said unto her, Martha, 
Maxtha, thou art careful and troubled about many 
things: - 

But one thing 4s needful: and Mary hath chosen 
that good part, which shal not be taken away {rom 
her. (Luke 10:38-42) 

Why should Jesus reprove Martha? By her indus- 
try he-was fed. Order, cleanliness and physical com- 
forts are not the fruits of contemplation. Is not 
Martha the. worker-bee? Is not household- proficiency 
a high good? (Prov. 31:10-31) 

Why should Jesus commend Mary? The obvious an- 
swer is that she sat at the Lord's feet and listened 
to his words. She sat and listened. What is the 
nature of this-higher life for which she has become 
a symbol? Is her way the way of true womanhood. 

Modern analytical psychology has advanced the 
theory that in every human being, whether male or 
female, there exist two contradictory but at the 
Same time complementary approaches to life: the 
masculine and the feminine, the animus and the anima, 
the yang and the yin. The masculine concerns itself 
with doing, accomplishing, performing, executing. 

It is the driving force. The feminine is deeply 
aware. It feels and intuits and broods. 

The gods, myths and symbols of ancient peoples 
show that they recognized these forces. Each had 
its virtues and its degradations. Even in later 
times the lance and the cup of knightly quest show 
this same dualism. Originally sexual symbols, they 

-signify also behavior patterns of the animus and the 
anima: the one, hard, sharp and purposeful; the 
other, the Holy Grail, wherein is poured the wine of 
Life. 

We are told by some modern psychologists that 
each of us faces the problem of expressing intelli- 
gently and-with balance these two sides of the 
psyche. No man should be all drive and purpose; con- 
versely, no woman should be all feeling. 

There are few such women today. The pendulum 
has swung in the opposite direction. The woman of 
today lives in a man's world where the test of worth 
is deeds. From the Who's Who of the high school an- 
nual to the final obituary notice, the emphasis is 
laid not on being or becoming, but on doing. 

But there is still, as in olden time, a mystery 
that broods upon the waters, and a voice that speaks 
out of the whirlwind. Whether they be managing a 
factory, working in an office, or running a home, 
those who are too busy with affairs cannot heed 
their Lord. Their spirits cannot sit and listen. 
The shape of the daffodil, the sound of dry leaves, 
the stricken eyes of a returned soldier, these must 
fall into the dark cup of the heart as the seed is 
taken into the womb, to be nourished in silence and 
respect. : 

This is what Martha forgot. Her father and not 
her mother spoke through her. She counted her days 
in deeds. They were like jewels on a chain or money 
in her hand, present and recognizable. It is satis- 
fying to live in a man's way, be it at home or a- 
broad. But Jesus tells us that Martha was troubled 
and anxious about many things. 

Today any woman who wishes may do a man's work 
ina man's way. The doors of the home have widened 
to include business, industry-and war. This situa- 
tion is due, in part, to the ever-present compensa- 
tions for work accomplished or for dollars in the 
bank. Much is also due to a great national emergen- 
cy. In addition, we may also have forgotten another 
way of life. This war might have been less violent 
and brutal if women had not turned their competent 
faces away from the archetypal charge which is 
theirs: to nourish life not .only in the physical 
bodies of children, but in all of the fragile begin- 
nings of beauty and compassion. 





1960 


MARTHA SPEAKS 


My sister, when our Lord had gone, 
Brought me a drink fresh from the well. 
I said, you worthless one, and struck 
The cup of water and it fell. 


She laid her fingers on my arm. 

I threw them off. I would not stay. 
The heavy house is quiet now; 

She sought my Lord and went away. 


My hands are Martha's hands, alert, 
Skillful, strong, and swift to hurt: 
But, ah my soul, could I surprise 
The look of Mary in my eyes! 


Il. 


1975 


It was during a Relief Society lesson on the 
patriarchal order that an interchange of comments 
led me to ponder anew my decades' long involvement 
with the paradox of Mary and Martha. Perhaps there 
were some angles which I had previously overlooked. 

This is what happened. "Why," asked a sister, 
"if the Priesthood has all of this leadership poten- 
tial, why are they such inept administrators in MIA?" 

No one questioned this as a statement of fact, 
nor did’anyone doubt who has the ideas and imple- 
ments them. The real puzzle was what to do about 
the situation. 

Someone came up with the word patience, and this 
notion seemed to emerge as a kind of ultimate an- 
swer. We were not only to get on with the chores, 
but we were to encourage, nurture and sustain. 
While a duality of operation was not specifically 
articulated, clearly we were to have a foot in both 
camps--the yang and the yin, the busy-bee and the 
accepting seed=bed, the competent father figure and 
the understanding mother--in short we were to be 
both Martha and Mary. 

Obviously, in our masculine roles we are a 
threat, even though the brethren may want it both 
ways. The managing, directing, organizing, manipu- 
lative behavior must be subtle but serviceable; and 
it must be buttressed by a full quota of emotional 
support. To be both Mary and Martha simultaneously 
is an assignment almost impossible to fulfill. z 
Hence, the enigma of sexual roles keeps naaqing at 
us. 


To begin with, many women today want recognition 
for competence in a wider range of masculine fields. 
They choose to stand shoulder to shoulder with their 
men, enjoying those tangible rewards they consider 
Tong overdue. Sweet-talk about pedestals for queens 
and goddesses will not cajole this released genie of 
freedom back into its bottle. It is out- now, Andelin 
notwithstanding. 


However, the other side of the scale hangs heav+-— 


with deprivation. To the edge of insanity, humanity 
has been over-masculinized. The machismo of compe- 
tition, aggression, and brute force has thrust us 
all to a cultural brink. In this jockeying for pow- 
er by both sexes, who will be left to mind the crea- 
tive storehouses of compassion and intuition? 

To their credit, LDS women have always striven 
to play the additional Mary role. But some drying 
up of the emotional springs must be sensed, other- 
wise we should riot be admonished year in and year 
out to become more compassionate. In today's world, 
Mary evidently needs help. 

Thus, I would suggest, a Mormon woman is called 
to launch out into the deep in opposite directions, 
each valid. As Martha, she must deem herself worthy 
of her hire; and as Mary she must search for her 
own well of living water. 

The means to each of these ends is different. 

We know much more about Martha's techniques for do- 
4ng than we know about Mary's mysterious becoming. 
If, as I believe, Mary's. quest is of significant im- 
portance, how can she find the courage and the wis- 
dom? 

It is here that she needs help from the brethren. 
This sharp splitting of roles does present a serious 
problem to many Mormon women. They entreat their 
men to take heed of their plight and to listen. 

First of all, they hope that the implied respect 
for Mary is not tokenism, that in the crunch her 
values merit more than condescension. A pat on the 
back for the ubiquitous warm bread, the clean beds, 
the children coped with while father attends meet- 
ings; the omni-present salads for the ward dinners-- 
this pat is for Martha and her masculine efficiency. 
The busy-bee syndrome keeps the house and ecclesi- 
astical wheels oiled and running. 

However, if a husband or bishop or stake admini- 
strator really cares about Mary, he will help her 
find some time alone, her special kind of Sabbath, 
when she can sit at the Lord's feet and listen, her 
time to grow in feeling and intuition, her time to 
fill her empty bucket in prayer. It is hard to nur- 
ture from a dry well. But it takes a desperate, 
highly-conscious woman to fight for these intangible 
rights all by herself. 

The men may then even go a blessed second mile. 
They can unlock the hidden femininity in themselves. 
Mormon men, I submit, have an exhorbitant need for 
mothering, partly because they have projected this 
function onto their women. Consequently, they feel 
free to live totally masculine lives, the patriar- 
chal system up to the hilt. 

This emphasis may have serious side effects. A 
part of the psyche that is lived out by another is 
almost always immature or distorted. Hence, over- 
masculinized men tend to marry one-dimensional mates 
child-brides or mother figures. Furthermore, they 
seek to Jock women into simplistic patterns. Re- 
pressing their femininity, they cannot encourage or 
enjoy the many-faceted complexity of wives, daugh- 
ters or parishioners. 

A man needs to express some of his too-guarded 
feeling. Gospel overseeing is often doggedly ear- 
nest. How many a weary housewife would weep grate- 
fully if she could lay her head, not necessarily on 
a bosom, but on a compassionate chest. And how of- 
ten some shy gypsy spirit with a tentative poem or 
a scrap of song needs to be listened to and appreci- 
ated, even proferred a whimsical but rewarding pat. 

New and lovely is the word parenting. Perhaps 
it stands for the nurturing, sustaining feminine 
principle. Seen in the brethren, how this tender- 
ness could enhance manhood in a way endearing to be- 
hold. 

Does the wave of the future portend a new kind 
of equality? Not either-or, but both-and. If so, 
then human beings could bend to each other, regard- 
less of sex. Then neither man nor woman should 
ever again need to cry, "Sometimes I feel like a 
motherless child." 

Out of the present turmoil we may be able to 
foster a fragile evolutionary impulse toward a more 
creative synthesis of the Mary-Martha in each of us. 
For this individuation we need a new symbol, a name 
beyond Mary and Martha, some name which hails what 
is best in the reconciliation of these ancient polar- 
ities. Then Mary and Martha need not be an on-going 
dilemma . 

Helen Candland Stark 
Salem, Utah 
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“I was sitting in the airport at Boston on a 

Thursday afternoon waiting for my plane to Utah. 

I had my Book of Mormon open on my lap. I kept 

looking around me, expecting to see some curious 

Mormon watching me read. A businessman maybe on a 

business trip in Boston. He would see me reading 

and approach me. The conversation would go like 
this: 
"Excuse me, but I noticed your Book of Moxmon. 

I'm LDS too." 

"Oh really: You're not from around here, are 

I know all the Mormons in Boston." 

"No, I'm from Salt Lake, Just returning home 
from a business trip here in Boston. And you? Are 
you going to school out West?" 

"No, I'm reporting to the Mission Home in Salt 
Lake tomorrow. I'ma missionary." 

"Really: That's very interesting. 
mission myself--sometime ago." 

He'd laugh about it being so long ago. We'd 
board the plane and sit together and talk about the 
Church--about missionary work. There'd be a feeling 
of brotherhood--of unspoken, shared knowledge. 
There'd be other people in front of us and behind 
us who'd also served missions and they would turn 
around and smile as they eavesdropped on our conver- 
sation. i 

So there I was at Logan Airport. My mother and 
sister dropped me off. Mother cried. She made me 

= cry too. I sat down and opened my Book of Mormon. 
No one approached me. I was surrounded by ski bums 
I never stopped looking for my Mormon businessman 
returning to Salt Lake, but I did start getting 
flashes of reality that I coufd have mistaken no- 
tions concerning this missionary experience. 

My first day at the Mission Home in Salt Lake 
brought back memories of summer school registration 
at Farmingdale High School. I spent the first even- 
ing listening to the giggles and whispers of the 
dozen other sisters assigned to my sleeping quar- 
ters. I was terrified. I didn't know how long I 
could act sweet. Eighteen months seemed like a long 
time. The days went by quickly, accelerated by the 
inspiring talks from General Authorities as well as 
by the intense pressure to learn all the discussions 
by Tuesday. General Authorities would come and ad- 
dress us on the spiritual aspects of missionary 
work, and then returned missionaries would talk to 
us about how to smile and sit. I went along with 
the whole thing, feeling that this was not the place 
to assert my individuality. By the end of the in- 
doctrination, I had an overwhelming feeling of sis- 
terly love. I was touched by the righteousness of 
the sisters and swept along by the powerful peace 
I'd felt in the temple. I was happy. 

My next adventure was the Language Training Mis- 
sion. Many people enjoy doing time at the LTM. 
They enjoy the discipline and the comradeship. 
thrive on it. I didn't smile for the first two 
weeks. I couldn't figure out these people in my 


you? 


I served a 


Many 


Missionary Memoirs 
district. They all looked pretty much the same to 
me. I used to check their shoes to identify them-- 
two pairs of Thom McCan two-tones, one pair of high- 
heeled hippy, stompers. I watched the ties they 
chose for everyday and what kind of glasses they 
wore. I watched the way they moved and guessed a- 
bout how they felt toward themselves and what kind 
of relationships they had with: their families and if 
they had ever really had their testimonies chal- 
lenged. I wondered if I'd ever seen any of them on 
the Wonder Bread commercials or if they knew what 
knishes were. And I certainly would have asked them 
if I'd only known how to say knish in French 

After two weeks of intensive drilling 10 hours 
daily on what the weather was like outside, how many 
chairs there were in the room, and what color Elder 
Newell's tie was, I found myself laughing every day 
at the oddest times. Sometimes I had to bite my 
hand during class to keep from laughing. My teach- 
ers for the most part thought that that wonderful 
change they'd anticipated had finally come over me. 
The LTM experience was taking root in me. I was 
SMILING. Again I lacked the French vocabulary to 
tell them it was hysteria. is 

The weeks passed by. I remember the pain. I 
thought maybe the Lord was trying to break me. I 
remember how hard it. was to repeat the discussions 
with emotion, as if the wall or the chair opposite 
me was my new investigator. And perhaps the hard- 
est part was seeing how seemingly easy it was for 
the rest of my district to talk to the wall as they 
would their best friends. Of course, they had their 
problems too. They couldn't remember what they were 
supposed to say to the wall. It was all like a 
Fellini film with no subtitles. 

Nine weeks and several discussions later, I'd 
acquired two very important tools--the words and 
phrases to explain the gospel and express my feel- 
ings about it, and a genuine respect for the simple, 
loving smiles and gestures of my co-workers. I 
learned that the deepness that comes through the 
pain of neurotic living can't compare to the in- 
finitely deep love and sensitivity that the Lord 
places in the hearts of the righteous. 

Phase three of my mission experience began in 
Brussels on a rainy day in February. I met my mis- 
sion president. We checked each other out for about 
an hour. He had compassionate eyes and a gentle, 
Christ-like persuasiveness. ‘I had a feeling that 
this was going to be a good year. Within a few days 
I found myself on a train to Amiens, France with my 
first companion, Sister Clinton. She turned to me 
in the train and said, "We're teaching some really 
terrific people in Amiens. There's this one magic 
person who understands you without words. Do you 
know what I mean? A magic person!" I knew exactly 
what she'd meant. I'd found a friend. We worked 
together for several months. She taught me-the 
thrill and fascination in knocking on someone's 
door and seeing who answers it. She taught me how 


Women In Leadership Positions 


In our society women are not taken seriously as 
leaders. There is a basic reluctance to allowing 
women to boss men. Despite the competence that 
women have demonstrated in many fields, those who 
step beyond their traditional spheres still encoun- 
ter restraint and hostility. It's much easier to 
say "That's a man's job. Let a man do it." 

While attending Brigham Young University, I 
worked in student government with emphasis on con- 
stitution revision. I became very involved, inter- 
ested, and concerned about the role of student gov- 
ernment. A very close friend suggested that I run 
for studentbody president. I looked at her with 
surprise. "Are you kidding? It wouldn't go at BYU. 

Last fall several more students approached me 
with the same idea. The more I thought about it, 
the more I liked the idea and was willing to try. 

In December I began to look for a running-mate. I 
approached three different brethren I had worked 
with in student government. None cared to run on a 
ticket with a woman, especially if she were the 
presidential candidate. One of them thought I would 
make an excellent manager for him if he should de- 
cide to run for studentbody president. He and I 
shared various ideas and concerns of student govern- 
ment and he said, "Gee, Cec, you've really got your 
bricks together. It's too bad you weren't born a 
guy." 

I decided to get a woman running-mate. Freda 
Gray and I had worked together for about a year. 

She had been my executive assistant while I was act- 
ing women's vice president during summer school. 

The campaign began in February. Getting our 
campaign together was somewhat difficult. People 
were reluctant to help us. They were hesitant about 
supporting two women. The comments we received 
were enough to make us want to transfer to another 
university. We heard comments like: 

"Not at BYU!" 

"Are you women's libbers?" 

"Are you members of the Church?" 

Some friends overheard a few guys talking while 
looking at our poster in the Wilkinson Center. 

"I don't think the General Authorities would ap- 
prove of that; it would be minimizing the priest- 
hood." 

Other comments: 

"They're qualified and have a good platform, but 
they're women." 

"But they don't hold the priesthood." 

"I don't think women should. be in leadership 
positions. Their place is barefoot, pregnant, and 
in the kitchen." 


One friend said, "I'd hate to see student govern- 


ment become a big Relief Society." 

When Freda and I went campaigning door-to-door, 
we heard the same comments time after time: 

"You are for real:" 

"Are you really serious?" 

"Do you really think you'll win?” 

And 

"Can you cook?" 

One student commented when interviewed by the 
school paper, 

"I'd never vote for a woman." 

One of the vice presidential candidates joking- 
ly called us "miserable women," and told us to go 
home. 

.We came in second to the last of the seven can- 
didates with 286 votes. The winner polled 1700. 

We really enjoyed the campaign and felt it was 
an eye-opener for those who didn‘t think women were 
serious contenders. It had been fourtéen years 
since a women ran for studentbody president at BYU 
and she didn't make the finals. 

We were very pleased.with the support of some. 
My home teacher nominated us and, while he sold his 
Avon products, he campaigned for us. Close friends 
on the faculty and in the administration encouraged 
us. They would always ask us how the campaign was 
going and wish us luck. One faculty member said he 
wished he could vote for us. 

Other women were involved as candidates too. 
There was a man/woman. president-vice president team. 
They came through the primaries and ran a great 
campaign. Of seven candidates for community ser- 
vice vice president, two were women and one won. 
One woman ran for finance vice president and one 
for culture vice president. Neither won, but both 
ran excellent campaigns. This increasing involve- 
ment of women makes the prospects encouraging for 
BYU to have a woman studentbody president some day. 

Joseph Smith said, "A member of the Relief Soci- 
ety fully meeting the challenge of the organiza- 
tion's objectives would be diligently engaged in 
seeking to assist in. correcting the morals and 
strengthening the virtues of community life. She 
would be studying the story of her country's and 
community's institutions and would insist upon be- 
ing a participating citizen and urge her children 
to do likewise. She would be interested in all 
candidates for office and MIGHT BECOME ONE HERSELF." 


Cecelia Rosales 
Gallup, New Mexico 




















































to testify and warn people with so much love that 
they couldn't possibly slam the door on us. That's| 
perhaps the most important missionary tool I learne} 
from her--to represent the Lord not only in the mes} 
sage that we were carrying, but also as an inter- 
mediary for Him to express the love and concern, He |) 
has for His brothers and sisters. There is such a 
great power in that divine love. It can indelibly 
touch the heart of people so that even if they neve 
accept the gospel, they still retain the feeling 
deep in their hearts that the Lord lives and has 
called them to be part of His people. I've taught 
many people who have probably already forgotten whe) 
Moroni was and what the world will be like after th 
resurrection, but I am doubtful that they've forgot 
ten the feeling that we shared as we spoke spirit 
to spirit by the power of the Holy Ghost and in the 
name of our Savior. : 

Life is intense as a missionary--which is prob 
ably why the Elders liked us to make them brownies } 
every so often. I really didn't know how to make 
brownies. The Elders called them taco brownies be} 
cause they were so greasy. But I fell into doing i% 
because, you see, relationships are always well-  |j 
defined on missions. Partly spoken in labels tackey 
onto names and sometimes written in rule books. ‘ 
When my bicycle broke down and the Elders repaired # 
it, we found ourselves in debt for a-batch of browy 
ies. And when the roof started leaking and they 
came right over to repair it, it was no surprise 
that part of preparation day was spent repairing 
ripped suit jackets. Now, I'm not saying that thes 
reciprocal services weren't fair, but I did notice), 
I always got the brownie end of the deal. More f 
than that, I resented my own willingness to play t 
traditional roles at the cost of mechanical ignor- 
ance. I was loving it. 

It was a funny way of life--to be laughing with 
the Elders at noon and then knocking on people's |; 
doors a.few hours later talking about life and dea‘, 
A few laughs weren't really enough to support the } 
weight of people's fears and frustrations and de- 
nials of their own potential. Only the peace in 
knowing that the Lord was pleased with our efforts fj 
could rival the frustrations. I felt close to the} 
Lord and experienced the kind of pain that our Fatl 
er must feel when His children freely choose dark- 
ness over light, even death over life. And I shar 
His joy when someone accepted the gift of a teésti- 
mony and then turned inward on their embryonic god 
hood to find the conviction and strength that be- 
comes conversion. r 

The power of the gospel is real. I've seen it 
change other people’s lives. I've felt it change, 
own. I'm grateful to the Lord for the opportunity 
to spread His light and for eternal friends who 
share in the joy of the gospel. 


} 


i 
I 
i 


Linda Charney 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Fashionable Women! 


hy 


Fashion kills more women than toil and sorrow 
Obedience to fashion is a greater transgression tc) 
the laws of woman's nature, a greater injury to hel 
physical and mental constitution, than poverty an¢ 
neglect. The slave-woman at her tasks will live ¢ 
grow old, and will see two or three generations o: 
her mistresses fade and pass away. The washer-won}! 
with scarce a ray of hope to cheer her in her toilpt 
will live to see her fashionable sisters die all fi 
around her. The kitchen-maid is hearty and strond 
when her lady has to be nursed like a sick baby. 
is a sad truth that fashion-pampered women are al- 
most worthless for all the ends of human life. Th 
have but little force of character; they have stil} 
less power of moral will, and quite as little phys 
cal energy. They live for no great purpose in lif 
they accomplish no worthy ends. They are only dol 
forms’ in the hands of miliners and servants, to be 
dressed and fed to order. They dress nobody, and 
save nobody. They write no books; they set no ric 
examples of virtue and womanly life. If they rearp 
children, servants do all save to conceive and gi\ 
them birth--and when reared, what are they? What 
do they ever amount to but weak scions of the old 
stock? Who ever heard of a fashionable woman's F 
child exhibiting any virtue or power of mind for 
which it became eminent? Read the biographies of 
our great and good men and women. Not one of the 
had a fashionable mother. They nearly all sprang 
from strong-minded women, who had about as little} 
to do with fashion as with the changing clouds. 


Woman's Exponent 
1 October 1876 
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il high rate of absenteeism from the family by 
i" parent during potential blocks of family 
r--evening and weekends--often weakens mare 
S, undercuts parent-child relationships, and 
rly denies the parent in attendance at home 
jitunities to develop non-domestic skills. The 
jy, as one of the smallest modern organizations, 
Hicompete with elaborate and very powerful goal- 
‘ng organizations for the time, energy, and 
‘Jation of its members. The family whose members 
inaware that competition is taking place is 
likely a loser. We all are members of various 
inations of organizations and at times our 
dle famity organizations and our marriages them- 
“Ss fail to claim their fair share of time and 
‘ty. I suggest that the family must aggressively 
(te for and insist on time and attention from 
embers for developing quality family relation- 
. That time and that attention are necessary 
legitimate. 
the powerful organizations in the society with 
| the family organization competes are those in 
| we earn money, produce goods or provide ser- 
}, worship, study, govern and defend ourselves, 
4ieek health, recreation, friendship, knowledge, 
ntials, and self-esteem. There are many other 
ions as well. In our highly organized society, 
‘individual family is dwarfed by the corporation, 
Hounty government, or the university, is simul- 
dusly cooperating with, coping with, and com- 
g with those powerful organizations. Most fam- 
can do a better job of competing effectively 
jo survive successfully must do so. 
le need to understand the organizations with 
i: our families compete and perhaps adopt some 
Jeir techniques. First, organizations are goal- 
Ang, and the most common goal which organiza- 
4 seek is their own preservation and expansion. 
thieve their goals, such as profit-making 
igh the production of goods or selling services, 
jissful organizations exert tremendous energy, 
icteristically applying impressive teams of 





ilve problems. Goal-seeking within these or- 
lations is not casual or spontaneous, but con- 
is, deliberate, and calculated. 
4 suggest that the family organization must sim- 
yy rely less on love, prayer, and spontaneity 
+ to make it a strong organization. Family mem- 
and especially parents, must create quality 
ly life in a very conscious, deliberate, and 
lated way. Doing what comes naturally is sim- 
ot enough, and the family taking a casual ap- 
th may well find itself steam-rollered by other 
izations whose activities will fill the vacuum 
wed by passivity. 
Woo often, a somewhat disorganized family ac- 
Hees to the rigorous demands placed on its mem- 
even when these demands are unreasonable. 
family will, of course, have to determine what 
titutes a reasonable demand on its members by 
bther groups. The family need-not settle for 
ys of time, especially the Mormon family which 
}leveloped a strong enough sense of self-worth 
| ntegrity. to resist unreasonable demands. The 
y, of course, cannot withhold its participa- 
from outside groups. But other organizations 
first their own survival and well-being. The 
py must aggressively and creatively do likewise. 
jihile other organizations may not be intention- 
hostile to the family, they may not be particu- 
friendly to it either. The Mormon Church is 
ome ways a notable exception in our time. It 
ously teaches the value of close family ties. 
the Church, however, must maintain its own 
trate network of organizations, requiring count- 
#people-hours out of potential family time from 
‘idult members in order to do so. .A normal, if 
lul, tension exists between the needs of the 
y and the needs of the Church's numerous pro- 
4. and organizations. Families must accept that 
and cope effectively with that tension. One 
Ait Suggested that his family was considering a 
y policy limiting Church service to one even- 
\ week from each family member. He believed 
jas a responsible parent he should establish 
alendar for his family, rather than permitting 
‘hurch to do so. However, at least the Church 
the need for 2 minimal concession to the fami- 
iMost organizations in no way officially encour- 
liamily solidarity. 
\ suggest that the best intentioned oraaniza- 
' in the society cannot be expected to look out 
lhe best interests of any particular family. 
ithe parents can set family qoals and protect 
yamily's interests from excessive incursions. 
oes do not look after those interests, no 
lowing are eight strategies which work for 
parties struggling to maintain a balance in 
y life. 
. Unique family goals should be set. Goals 
d be specific and few and should include both 
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short and long range goals which the family can 
agree on. Goals should be reviewed and reneqo- 
tiated from time to time. No member should set 
goals for the group. Mutually held goals help 
families to achieve a sense of unity and purpose 
over time. 

2. External and internal problems should be 
ddentified, Certain types of occupations pose spe- 
cific problams to family life. Just as the family's 
expectations regarding a working member's available 


iited people, sophisticated technology, and wealth time must be realistic, a working parent must not 


give her paid work an inappropriately high priority 
thereby robbing the marriage and family of its 

share of that parent's time and attention. A satis- 
factory balance, or something near to it, must be ne- 
gotiated. And no one shduld be permitted to pull 
rank on the others by virtue of her particular oc- 
cupational activity or status. 

- 3. Parents shoukd avoid distance in commuting 
patterns and do paid work at home when possible. 
Greater geographical distance almost inevitably re- 
sults in fewer personal contacts, reducing oppor- 
tunities for communication within the group. At one 
time we lived across the street from our places of 
paid work so that we could easily have lunch with 
the children or bring friends home to lunch. Many 
people simply expect to live a considerable distance 
from work, which automatically has a fraqmenting 
effect. While a twenty-minute drive to work may 
seem manageable, it results in a forty-minute round 
trip--usually enough to eliminate occasional lunches 
together. 

Although it is impossible for many, some of us 
can arrange to work out of offices at home, at least 
occasionally. A physician I know lives in an apart- 
ment above the office, intentionally integrating 
career and family as much as possible. Most of us 
are far removed from that familiar pattern out of 
the past when families lived above the family store 
or worked side by side on the family farm. Yet our 
homes in the isolated, residential suburbs have 
cost us the advantages of a greater integration of 
family life and paid work. Neighborhood piano 
teachers have long practiced this strategy, giving 
lessons in their homes. The partial integration of 
work and family life requires self-discipline in or- 
der to give each adequate emphasis, but many of us 
, suffer more from contemporary fragmentation than 
from a stifling sense of unity in our lives. 

4. Family time should come first. We should 
avoid leaving the family the leftovers of time and 
effort. If we believe that family relationships 
and the development of individual family members is 
the most important activity we can be engaged in, 
our family should have first claim on our time and 
effort. Each parent should allocate adequate time 
and energy to family matters. 
in themselves be sufficient to develop close per- 
sonal ties, but a parent's presence and interaction 
with family members simply cannot be delegated to 
anyone else. 

Parents who are away during the day can agree 
not to accept regular evening and weekend commit- 
ments away from home without knowing the specific 
requirements entailed and getting anreement from all 
concerned. I emphasize the importance of knowing 
the specific requirements because organizations of- 
ten underestimate the claims they will make while 
enlisting help. My bishop told me that a position 
in the youth program of the Church would require on- 
ly one evening a week. Further: questioning revealed 





Time and energy won't _ 











| Strategies To Strengthen The Family 


to both of us that the position would actually re- 
quire an average of three evenings a week. Parents 
must realistically and equitably divide their limit- 
ed time and energy outside as well as within the 
family, taking into account that’ at certain times 

in the family cycle, both parents may need to con- 
tribute more time and energy at home. Some of us 

in our generosity fail to recognize that our time 
and eneray are limited. 

5. A family calendar shoukd be established. 
This is undoubtedly the most useful of the eight 
strategies. Instead of fitting our lives into the 
calendars and agendas of other organizations, we 
should schedule family events first. The family, in 
general, should not automatically accommodate the 
calendars of other groups. A reasonable number of - 
formal and informal blocks of family time with at- 
tractive events can be set up and stuck to. if the 
calendar of family activities is not appealing, the 
enticing events of other groups will most Tikely 
pull members away regularly. Unfortunately, many 
parents are accustomed to abandoning the family when 
other organizations request their participation. 

Those eager to improve their present situation 
might keep an accurate log of each family member's 
activities in other organizations for a month. An 
analysis of the facts might be surprising. 

A prominent Church educator spends Saturdays 
with his children. The entire Saturday of each week 
is dedicated to day-long projects with them. His 
rigid rule was not urged upon him by anyone else, 
and although opportunities to forfeit that time for 
other duties at school, work, Church, or in the com- 
munity are numerous, his attitude is that the family 
deserves 100% of every Saturday. 

Sometimes a child can accompany a parent. on a 
trip or go to meetings where he can observe his 
parent at work. Some employers discourage children 
from visiting places where adults work. Discretion, 
of course, is essential. Often a child's presence 
after work hours is acceptable. Rather than spend 
a summer alone on a project in Boston, my husband 
took our seven year old son along. Both enjoyed the 
experience for many reasons. Several people were 
amazed that the trip could be worked out. 

Short husband and wife vacations, family trips, 
retreats, and second homes hidden in the mountains 
extricate the family from the demands of other 
groups at certain times. Even day trips away from 
the house and telephone can be delightful. One fam- 
ily spent certain Saturdays in the public park of 
a neighboring city, just out of reach. Another fam- 
ily posts a do-not-disturb sign on the front door 
and takes the telephone off the hook for special 
reading sessions together. 

6. No one person should be the family servant. 
Casting one parent in the role of family or house 
servant with little opportunity to develop his or 
her other talents should be avoided, regardless of 
willingness. Each parent, just as each child, 
should consistently be encouraged to develop num- 
erous and diverse talents. 

7. The strengthening of "family" as a value 
within your other organizations should be actively 
promoted. Some organizations are surprisingly will- 
ing to cooperate. One person requested, as a busi- 
ness expense, regular long distance telephone calls 
to his family while on business trips. The request 
was honored. 

8. Family members should talk to and Listen to 
each other. Meaningful conversation takes consider- 
able time and must be cultivated. Television view- 
ing,. house and yard work, and other activities may 
have to be cut down if they interfere with family 
talk. Conversations about ideas and values may be 
difficult to initiate, but they are vital to develop- 
ing close personal relationships. 

Many people find family contact unpleasant or 
painful. But others of us enjoy family life and be- 
lieve David 0. McKay's declaration that no other suc- 
cess compensates for failure in the home. We be- 
lieve that quality family life is a challenging ad- 
venture and is central to our personal development. 
We value family relationships as a delight, even ~ 
with their impressive demands and inevitable dis- 
appointments. 

Quality family relationships require that a 
family organize itself, set goals, develop leader- 
ship, and devise strategies for meeting its own 
needs and achieving its goals. Love, good-will, 
prayer, and deliberation are also required. In ad- 
dition, a great amount of time and considerable hard 
work must be contributed by each family member. 
Other organizations are vigorously competing for 
our limited time and energy. The family is obli- 
qated to protect its own interests and compete 
effectively for that limited time and energy. 


Teddie Wood Porter 
Berlin, Germany 


Thanks goes to my husband and colleaque, David 
Porter, for his suggestions. 














MARJORIE HYER GARDNER 


Dr. Marjorie Hyer Gardner appeared one Sunday 
morning in our Gospel Doctrine class in Cambridae, 
and it was a delight to have an opportunity to visit 
with her. She was in the news when this past June 
she was awarded an honorary doctorate from her alma 
mater, Utah State University, along with Spencer W. 
Kimbal? and Bob Hope. How did she rate such an 
honor? She is currently the only woman among fifty- 
six chemistry faculty members at the University of 
Maryland, where she holds two professorships simul- 
taneously, one in chemistry and the other in secon- 
dary science education. 

Her boundless energy and her loving way with 
people have led to her success. In 1974, she was 
the first woman to receive the prestigious Robert 
H. Carleton Award, the highest given by the National 
Science Teachers Association. She is a fellow in 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and was a Fulbright-Hayes Senior Scholar 
to Australia in 1973. She spent May, 1975, in 
Thailand where she was a United Nations Educational, 

















Yvonne Romney Dixon 


Can a Mormon girl from Salt Lake City become a 
secretary, librarian, researcher, editor, and poet; 
teach shorthand, English and art history at the high 
school, business college, governmental, and univer- 
sity levels; travel the globe; marry and be a duti- 
ful wife; bear children; exchange bon mots with the 
wealthy and famous of the world; climb Mt. Kiliman- 
jaro as well as involve herself in serious scholar- 
ship and study; teach Relief Society; and live hap- 
pily ever after in East Africa? 

Yes, Yvonne Romney Dixon is all of the above and 
more. Yvonne lives with her husband Mike, who js af- 
filiated with the World Bank, their two children, 
and three dogs on a 150 acre coffee estate in Nairo- 
bi, Kenya. As well as growing their own garden 
vegetables and bananas, Yvonne plans safaris, tra- 
vels, entertains a large number of housequests, and 
teaches at Kenyatta College. She is also working 
on her doctoral dissertation. 

She has studied and worked since her college 
days at the University of Utah, where she was ac- 
tive in all phases of campus life. She majored in 
Enalish and philosophy and araduated with high hon- 
ors. Her next diploma was an MA in English litera- 
ture from Boston University. This was followed by 
study towards a Ph.D. in fine arts at Boston Univer- 
sity, Harvard, the University of Utah and the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, where she has passed the doc- 
toral qualifying examinations. 

Yvonne has mused about a possible "bias in the 
culture against girls qoing too far in education," 
at the time she was in college. If she were begin- 
ning again today, she "might well have gone into 
law instead of English or art. I think attitudes 
toward female education have broadened and that's 
excellent since what could be a-more precious use 
of one's vital life's time than to gain knowledge.” 
She continues: "Since I have always had a need to 
carry on with my studies, I was lucky to find Mike. 
He's never had any hang-ups about his wife continu- 
ing her education and has given me all possible 
support. It was nice not to have been put into 
the role of the ‘working wife putting husband 
through school’ to the extent of having to give up 
my own interests. I've never slid into being a 
wife who has to live her life through her husband; 
Mike doesn't have to ‘entertain’ me; I'm self-suf- 
ficient and able to keep myself occupied." 

After Mike's graduation from Harvard, the Dix- 
ons went off to Africa, with Mike as an MIT Fellow 
in Nairobi. Yvonne held a number of jobs in Kenya, 
including teaching English and art history at the 
university. When they returned to the United States 
in 1966, they brought their daughter Kate, born in 
Africa. Within two weeks of their move to Washing- 
ton, D.C., Yvonne had a job teaching government re- 
port and letter writing for the U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture Graduate School. 








Notable Mormon Women 


Scientific, Cultural Organization consultant work- 
ing for the promotion of science teaching and 
technolody. She also did some work for the World 
jank. 

During her assignment. in Thailand this year, 
Dr. Gardner continued to carry. a full teaching load 
at the University of Maryland, directed twenty doc- 
toral and master candidates, and coordinated spe- 
cial international programs for the provost's of- 
fice. Dr. Gardner's office is always open to her 
students. She does all her writing and prepara- 
tion early in the morning or late at night. 

For four summers she was a teacher-consultant 
in India representina the National Science Founda- 
tion. She has been a United States Delegate to 
conferences on five continents. 

In 1974 she was co-chairman of an international 
science conference held in Washington, D.C. Dele- 
gates came from sixty-three countries. In August 
she was the keynote speaker at a chemistry education 
conference in Canada. 


Left: Dr. Phyllis Snow, Dean 
of College of Family Life. 
Center: Dr. Marjorie Gardner 
Right: Dr. Oral Ballam, Dean 
of College of Education 


Yvonne is writing her doctoral thesis on the 
drawings of George Romney in the Folger Shakespeare 
Library. She writes, "It has been interesting to 
work on Romney; he was a logical choice:as my field 
is basically 18th century painting and graphics. 
But he is also a relative--would have been a first 
cousin if we were of the same generation. And it~ 
has been fun to research back into the family. I 
find there is a suggestion that in the name Romney, 
there may be a reference to Romany--Romany aypsies. 
It does not surprise me that we should have been de 
scended from such wanderers. I inherited a strong 
interest in travel from my father. Countless times 
he bundled the children in the car for long trips. 
With this love of travel I' ve been lucky in my hus- 


~ band and his job." 


Yvonne says of her life, “I've never been a 
rebel. One of the things my mother taught me was 
endurance and acceptance--my father too. My mother 
would have been a good early Christian martyr. She 
would have benignly stared down a carnivorous lion, 
so strong was she in her faith and so able to en- 
dure. That all sounds melodramatic, but there was 
the idea of accepting what life brought, of working 
very hard to make the most of yourself, and working 
towards realizing your potential--but at. the same 
time, keeping a hold on reality and not expecting 
more than was realistically feasible. There was a 
respect for the leaven of modesty. My father's 
father died in Mexico when my dad was eight. In 
1914, when the Mormon colonists left, he brought 
his mother and sister to Utah and ultimately worked 
his way through law school at George Washington. 

My mother was a Latin major but got married and 
had eight children rather than teaching. All the 
children were motivated to do well in school and 
my parents ended up with two doctors, two lawyers, 
two children with Masters' degrees and two with 
bachelors." 

About-the women's movement, Yvonne says, "I 
can't say that many of the concerns of the female 
movement have reached me particularly except equal 
pay for equal work. I've been burned in this regard 
on various occasions. It was particularly galling 
to have Mike, with no teaching experience, offered 
a chance to teach a management course in night 
school at George Washington at 50% more than I was 
earning for teaching night school at the University 
of Maryland after a number of years' teaching exper- 
jence! But such things as keeping one's own maiden 
name and refusing to have men give up seats on 
buses have no relevance for me." 

Although happy where she is and content with her 
lifestyle, Yvonne says, "Ultimately I wouldn't mind 
returning to Utah. It is like a drug in my memory, 
its beauty, the ease of living, the people. I would 
enjoy teaching there." 

C.W.D.P. 


- freedom to make decisions. 
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Many of these achievements are possible now ath 
her two daughters, Pam and Meg, are out of the ne 
Life was more complicated when the girls were ,twc! 
and four. Marjorie's husband Paul adjusted his 
schedule to help care for the children.. Sometime! 
she left the girls with other student wives. 

Dr. Gardner, a native of Lewiston in Cache Va}; 
ley,:is the daughter of a farmer, Saul Hyer, and |i 
school-teacher, Gladys Christensen Hyer. She graf: 
ated from North Cache High School, USU, and went }j 
to Ohio State University, where she received her }y 
MS and Ph.D. degrees. 

Dr. Gardner says of her achievements, “I had} 
the advantage from childhood of not being cast in} 
the traditional girl's role of being only a futuily 
homemaker. . Growing up on a farm, being the eldes, 

y 
i 








(of five children), I was my father's helper in { 
fields and with the chores. He let me have the }} 
I was given the same fy 
encouragement, responsibilities and opportunities 
for problem solving usually given to boys. I " 
learned homemaking skills, too. My mother was a 
home economics teacher. ‘ i 
"The influence of the Mormon Church on my bai) 
ground--hard work, free agency, individual growtly 
: 





and deve lopment and getting an education--were- 
helpful in charting my course in life.” 

Her father served as bishop from the time shih 
was born until the time she entered college, wheili 
he became a stake president. Dr. Gardner gradua‘|j) 
from seminary and has served as a Sunday School 
teacher and as stake junior Sunday School coordi 
tor in Maryland for a number of years. She saidig 
she would like to be more involved in Church act)p 
vities but feels somewhat inhibited by those mem}, 
bers who do not believe that women should ae 
in the manner she has. 

Dr. Gardner has been blessed with the full sil 
port of her husband, Dr. Paul Gardner, an educat 
programs specialist for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, and her two daughters. i 

Hats off to one so productive and faithful! 








































C.D.C. 


SUSAN DEUHLMEIER | 





Susan Hunter Deuhlmeier, a talented young pi 
ist from Salt Lake City, recently had the honor [ 
appearing with the Boston Pops Orchestra conduct) 
by. Arthur Fiedler. Susan played the fourth movel 
of Beethoven's Fourth Piano Concerto. Her perfa 
ance was highly praised. 

Susan, previously performed as a soloist with 
the Utah Symphony under Maestro Maurice Abravane}, 
She was also a soloist with the University of Ut! 
Symphony and with the Bonneville Strings. 

Susan's musical training is impressive. She! 
has a BA from the University of Utah in music th! 
a Masters' of Music from the University of Utah t 
der the guidance of Gladys Gladstone Rosenberg, fi 
is presently completing her Doctor of Musical Ar|' 
degree at Boston University under Leonard Shure 

She has been musical director for a travelin| 
USO tour to Iceland, Greenland, Newfoundland, ar|” 
Labrador as well as musical director for the Lac 
Opera House, musical director for the Children's 
Theatre-Pioneer Memorial Theatre, and musical dij 
tor for the Rocky Mountain Regional Theatre. Sh 
has been an instructor and teaching fellow at tt) 
University of Utah and at Boston University. St 
also teaches piano privately which she particulé 
enjoys. 

Susan is active in the Fort. Deven's Branch ij 
Manchester. New Hampshire Stake. She keeps busy) 
with her Church callings, practicing the piano # 
hours daily, entertaining relatives and friends 
from the west, sewing, playing tennis, teaching,|’ 
and attending classes at Boston University. Sus} ' 
is an accomplished artist, who has time not only 
for her profession, but also for her family, fr 
and Church. 



































Karen Mecham 
Belmont, Mass. 
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Representative Women Of Deseret 


In 1884 Augusta Joyce Crocheron published a book of 
| biographical sketches of Leaders in the Church's 
auxiliaries. The following sketch was written most- 
Ly by Sarah M. Kimball, secretary of the LDS Women's 
 onganizations. 


I am the daughter of Oliver Granger and Lydia 
| Dibble Granger, was born December 29, 1818, in the 
| town of Phelps, Ontario Co.; New York. Of my par- 
-ents, eight children, only myself and two younger 
rothers, Lafayette and Farley, remain. My father, 
Oliver Granger, had an interesting experience in 
connection with the coming forth of the Book of Mor- 
mon. He obtained the book a few months after its 
publication, and while in the city of New York, at 
Prof. Mott's Eye Infirmary he had a "heavenly vis- 
jon." My father was told of a personage who said 
his name was Moroni, that the Book of Moamon, about 
which his mind was exercised, was a true record of 
great worth, and Moroni instructed him (my father) 
to testify of its truth and that he should hereafter 
be ordained to preach the everlasting Gospel to the 
children of men. Moroni instructed my father to 
kneel and pray; Moroni and another personage knelt 
with him by the bedside. Moroni repeated words and 
instructed my father to repeat them after him. 
Moroni then stepped behind my father, who was still 
kneeling, and drew his finger over the three back 
seams of my father's coat (which my father felt 
very perceptibly) and said, “A time will come when 
the Saints will wear garments made without seams." 
Moroni told my father that he might ask for what he 
most desired and it would be granted. He asked for 
an evidence by which he might know whén he was ap- 
proved of God. The evidence or sign was given, and 
remained with him until his dying hour, being more 
particularly manifest when engaged in prayer and 
meditation. I love the memory of my father. He 
died in Kirtland, Ohio, August 1843, aged forty-seven. 
I was married in Kirtland, Orange Co., Ohio, by 
Warren Cowdery, Esq., September 23, 1840, to Hiram 
Kimball, eldest son of Phineas and Abigail Kimball, 
of West Fairley, Orange Co., Vermont. My parents 
had previously spent a year in Nauvoo, Hancock Co., 
111.3; their present stay in Ohio was considered only 
temperorary; my father sickened and died there the 
next year. I returned with my husband to his home 
in Nauvoo, I11., three weeks after my marriage. We 
boarded six months in the family of Dr. Frederick 
Williams, then went to housekeeping. My eldest son 
was born in Nauvoo, November 22, 1841; when the babe 
was three days old a little incident occurred which 
I will mention. The walls of the Nauvoo Temple were 
about three feet above the foundation. The Church 
was in need of help to assist in raising the Temple 
walls. I belonged to the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints; my husband did not belong to the 
Church at that time. I wished to help on the Temple. 
but did not like to ask my husband (who owned con- 
siderable property) to help for my sake. My husband 
came to my bedside, and as he was admiring our three 
days' old darling, I said, "What is the boy worth?” 
He replied, "0, I don't know, he is worth a great 
deal." I said, "Is he worth a thousand dollars?” 
The reply was, "Yes, more than that if he lives and 
does well." I said, "Half of him is mine, is it 
not?" "Yes, I suppose so." "Then I have something 
to help on the Temple." He said pleasantly, "You 
have?" "Yes, and I think of turning my share right 





Not so long ago my husband and I had guests to ~ 
our house for dinner. We were all sitting around ~ 
the table talking when my husband asked me to start 
serving the dessert. I continued to ramble on, in 
my usual manner. He reminded me that we would all 
like to have dessert. In the kitchen, I was joined 
by one of my guests, a young woman newly-graduated 
from a good college. She proceeded to inform me 
that I needed to be enlightened, that I shouldn't 
let my husband push me around, that I should be, in 
essence, liberated. 

It seemed she felt that my having to get up to 
serve the dessert was a symbol of my enslavement. 

I tried to explain to her that my cooking was bet- 
ter than my husband's and that he was a better law- 
yer than I would ever be--that what we have is a 
simple division of labor. She would have none of 
this but proceeded to suggest that I was a "product 
of my social conditioning"--a mere robot. 

I granted that we are all to some extent con- 
trolled by social forces. But I tried to suggest 
that there are biological differences between men 
and women. She wouldn't even consider what I had 
to say. What I would like to have been able to 
Say is simply this: 

The radical young women claim that they are try- 
ing to liberate men as well as women, yet they al- 
ways get back to the notion of a male conspiracy 
used to enslave women. I, for one, refuse to be- 


lieve that man is the enemy. ; 
The problem of existence for all human beings 





SARAH M. KIMBALL 


in as tithing." “Well, I'l] see about that." Soon 
after the above conversation Mr. Kimball met the 
Prophet Joseph Smith, President of the Church, and 
said, “Sarah has got a little the advantage of me 
this time, she proposes to turn out the boy as 
Church property." President Smith seemed pleased 
with the joke, and said, "I accept all such dona- 
tions, and from this day the boy shall stand record- 
ed, Church property." Then turning to Willard 
Richards, his secretary, he said, "Make a record 

of this, and you are my witness." Joseph Smith then 
said, "Major (Mr. Kimball was major in the Nauvoo 
Legion), you now have the privilege of paying $500 
and retaining possession, or receiving $500 and giv- 
ing possession." Mr.Kimball asked if city property 
was good currency, President Smith replied that it 
was. Then said Mr: Kimball, "How will that reserve 
block north of the Temple site?" President Smith 
replied, "It is just what we want." The deed was 
soon made out and transferred in due form. Presi- 
dent Smith said to me, "You have consecrated your 
first born son, for this you are blessed of the Lord. 
I bless you in the name of the Lord God of Abraham, 
of Isaac and of Jaob. And I seal upon you all the 
blessings that pertain to the faithful. Your name 
shall be handed down in honorable remembrances from 
generation to generation. 

"Your son shall live and be a blessing to you in 
time, and an honor and glory to you throughout the 
endless eternities (changes) to come. He shall be 
girded about with righteousness and bear the helmet 
and the breast-plate of war. You shall be a bless- 
ing to your companion, and the honored mother of a 
noble posterity. You shall stand as a savior to your 
father's house, and receive an everlasting salvation, 
which I seal upon you by the gift of revelation and 
by virtue and authority of the holy priesthood vest- 
ed in me, in the name of Jesus Christ." 

Early in the year 13842, Joseph Smith taught me 
the principle of marriage for eternity, and the doc- 
trine of plural marriage. He said that in teaching 
this he realized that he jeopardized his life; but 
God had revealed it to him many years before as a 
privilege with blessings, now God had revealed it 
again and instructed him to teach it with command- 
ment, as the Church could travel (progress) no fur- 
ther without the introduction of this principle. I 
asked him to teach it to some one else. He looked 
at me reprovingly, and said, "Will you tell me who 
to teach it to? God required me to teach it to you, 
and leave you with the responsibility of believing 
or disbelieving." He said, "I will not cease to 
pray for you, and if you will seek unto God in pray- 
er you will not be led into temptation." 

In the summer of 1843, a maiden lady (Miss Cook) 
was seamstress for me, and the subject of combining 
our efforts for assisting the Temple hands came up 
in conversation. She desired to be helpful but had 
no means to furnish. I told her I would furnish 
material if she would make some shirts for the work- 
men. It was then suggested that some of our neigh- 
bors might wish to combine means and efforts with 
ours, and we decided to invite a few to come and 
consult with us on the subject of forming a Ladies’ 
Society. The neighboring sisters met in my parlor 
and decided to organize. I was delegated to call on 
Sister Eliza R. Snow and ask her to write for us a 
constitution and by-laws, and submit them to Presi- 
dent Joseph Smith prior to our next Thursday's meet- 


Roles For Today's Woman 


is similar to this extent: All of us must choose, 
within certain frameworks, a way of life. Many of 
us agree that social rules should be made more 
flexible to allow for a wider range of choices in 
life. If a woman wants to be a doctor, she should 
have that chance. If, however, she should choose 
to be a housewife and mother, she should be free to 
make that choice. Please, let us not replace one 
set of rigid social rules with another. 

There is a simple and clear biological factor 
that most feminists seem to overlook: the effect 
of the sex hormones on behavior. There is no es- 
caping the fact that a woman has a biological life 
cycle with well-defined phases, from menarche 
through the birth of her children to her menopause. 
These phases are different from those of a man. 
There have been numerous studies done suggesting 
that aggressiveness and the male hormones have a 
close correlation. (In experiments on primates, 
when both males and females are given extra 
testosterone, they show much more aggressive hyper- 
male activity.) Women, on the other hand, can 
feel secure in their womanhood; the female does 
not have to assert her potency as does the male. 
Equal rights should not mean an interchangeable 
identity with men but should lead to more diversi- 
fied female lives. 

For the fact of the matter is that in our 
species the female bears the child. What are we 
to do with this fact of nature? My young friend 
suggested that men should go to work for six months, 


ing. She cheerfully responded, and when she read 
them to him he replied that the constitution and by- 
laws were the best he had ever seen. "But," he 
said, "This is not what you want. Tell the sisters 
their offering is accepted of the Lord, and He has 
something better for them than-a written constitu- 
tion. I invite them all to meet me and a few of 
the brethren in the Masonic Hall over my store next 
Thursday afternoon, and I will organize the sisters 
under the priesthood after the pattern of the priest- 
hood." He further said, “The Church was never per- 
fectly organized until the women were thus organ- 
ized." He wished to have Sister Emma Smith elected 
to preside in fulfillment of the revelation which 
called her an Elect Lady. 

’ In the wanderings and persecutions of the Church 
I have participated, and in the blessings, endow- 
ments and holy annointings and precious promises I 
have also received. To sorrow I have not been a 5 
stranger; but I only write this short sketch to in- 
struct and happify, so I will skip to Salt Lake City, 
September, 1851, with my two sons, Hiram and Oliver, 
my widowed mother, Lydia Dibble Granger, Anna Rob- 
bins, a girl that lived with me nine years and mar- 
ried my youngest brother, and my two brothers, 
Layfayette and Farley B. Granger. My husband was 
detained in New York City, and had become finan- 
cially much embarrassed. The next year he came to 
me financially ruined and broken in health. I en- 
gaged in school teaching in the Fourteenth Ward to 
sustain and educate my family. My salary was only 
$25.00 per month, but that was much to us at that 
time. 

April 1, 1854, my youngest son was born. I dis- 
continued school three months, then opened school 
in my home. I taught eight years. I should have 
stated that on arriving here I sold our fitout (team, 
etc.) for a comfortable little home, this I have al- 
ways considered providential. The Indian agent gave 
me a nine-year-old wild Indian girl, whom I educated 
and raised. She died at nineteen. I named her. Kate. 

My mother who had lived with me twenty years, 
died in 1861, aged seventy-three. My husband was 
drowned March 1, 1868, in the Pacific Ocean by the 
wreck of the steamer Ada Hancock, off the coast of 
San Pedro, on his way to the Sandwich Islands; aged 
sixty-two. B 

I was elected President of the Fifteenth Ward 
Relief Society February 7, 1857. In December, 1865, 
a little girl was brought to me whom I adopted. 

November 13, 1868, a silver trowel and mallet 
were furnished me and assisted by a Master Mason, 
and surrounded by an assemblage of people, I had the 
honor of laying the corner stone of the first Relief 
Society building erected in this dispensation. 

Sister Sarah M. Kimball possesses a tall, com- 
manding figure, a face of remarkable dignity and sin- 
cerity in expression. Her manner of speaking is ort- 
ginal in its strength of reason, rare in its eko- 
quence, precise and delicate in selection of words 
and tone of voice. A phrenologist once said of her, 
that "if she were seated in a railway carriage with 
parties on one hand discussing fashions, and polt- 
tics to be heard on the other, she would turn to 
the discussion on politics." A statesman, a philan- 
Athnopist, a missionary, in her very nature, she is 
none the £2645 the noble mother and time, fond friend, 
to those who have known her Longest and best. 


then stay home and mind the young while women go to 
work. I pointed out that this might be the solu- 
tion for some, but many would find it inefficient. 

What I resent most about this lady's approach 
is the contempt shown for anyone who chooses to be 
a housewife and mother. Psychologists and students 
of animal behavior come again and again to the 
truth that early development in the primate depends 
to a large extent on warm, loving contact. This 
contact can be effectively supplied by the child's 
mother; this loving is, an important function. We 
need not lose this function because we have talents 
and because we aim at a "productive life" which 
will develop our interests and inner resources. 

If we look around, we may find (like the man who 

discovered he had been speaking prose all of his 

life) that we are already leading productive and 
useful lives. 

Now as never before there are signs that rigid 
social rules are being relaxed and more fluid ones 
taking their place. We are not mere robots as the 
feminists would have us believe. A woman can do 
anything she wants to do, but if she tries and 
fails, she shouldn't scream sexual discrimination. 
If she is to discover her identity and life style, 
she must start by basing her belief in herself, on 
her womanliness rather than on the movement for 
feminism. 

Francine B. Lillich- 
Cambridge, England 


The Frugal Housewife 





HOUSEWORK : A New Perspective 


I remember saying that I could be a really good 
mother if only I had full-time help. Ironically, 
every once in a while one of our “impossible wishes" 
comes true. I got my wish when my husband began 
working for the U.S. Consulate in Hong Kong. The 
one word of Cantonese I knew when I got off the 
plane was Amah ("maid") and I immediately set out to 
find one. We quickly settled on a 24-year old girl, 
the daughter of the Amah who had cared for our 
apartment previously. I must quickly say that she 
is intelligent, quite efficient in her own way, ap- 
parently honest--not a bad Amah at all. She has 
been working for us for a year, but for the past 
two weeks she has been gone on a holiday trip to 
China. I can honestly say I feel a slight sense of 
relief and almost no sense of missing her services. 

A year ago I wouldn't have believed I. could 
write that. Objectively speaking, I must certainly 
qualify as a good candidate for appreciating a maid-- 
a woman with many outside interests, four small chil- 
dren, and a dearth of home-making skills. I have 
long been of the opinion, shared by many young women 
in the Church, that raising children is the intel- 
lectual and spiritual challenge, while housework is 
somehow not an integral part of the challenge, takes 
tow priority, and is to be avoided if at all possi- 
ble. What has caused this radical turnabout in my 
attitude? Because so many of the articles in Expo- 
nent II deal with housewifery in one way or another, 
I feel a real obligation to answer that question. 

Just what was full-time help supposed to provide? 

1. More freedom? I remember well the intense 
pressures of homemaking and childrearing on my own. 
My great wish when I was carrying our fourth child 
was for a short afternoon nap. I remember the abso- 
lute impossibility of resting (or even privately ~ 
visiting the bathroom) while caring for small chil- 
dren. I remember refusing a fancy luncheon invita- 
tion because the difficulties involved in extracting 
myself from my house during the day made even the 
enticement of filet mignon (instead of peanut butter 
and jelly) not worth the effort. It is true that 
now I am much more free to come and go, but the chil- 
dren are also left home more. Because everyone has 
maids, there is no nursery in our Relief Society. 
That pleasant little social experience (if the nur- 
sery is well-organized and the teacher good) is not 
part of our children's lives in Hong Kong. Likewise, 
the children are rarely taken to visit a little 
friend while mother goes out. Exchange babysitting 
is not needed if there's an Amah at home. Each Amah 
differs but, although I have found they are reliable 


25 Days “Till... 


by Rodello Hunter 


The day after Thanksgiving I went into one 
of the local markets and found two of the clerks 
getting out the Christmas ‘decorations. I don't 
think it is too early to think about Christmas-- 
in fact, it may be almost too late--with the mail 
situation what it is. But I do think it's too early 
to see the greens and tinsel and to be harried by 
the Christmas music. 

Now, I love the tinsel and the music, but when 
it begins the day after Thanksgiving by the time 
Christmas is here I am weary of the sight and sound 
of it, and Frank James, my husband, who wearies of 
such things much. more quickly than I, becomes down- 
right belligerent when he's commanded to "Deck the 
Halls" for the ieth time. 

As the years go by I find myself buying fewer 
and fewer gifts that can be taken finished from the 
stores. Except for cheese and books, most of the 
things that go from our house are the work of our 
hands. The dollar has lost a lot of its value, but 
the hour has not, and, happily, I have found my 
gifts of time are far more appreciated than my gifts 
of dollars. 

Christmas for me, sans wreaths and carols, be- 
gins sometimes as early as the January white sale. 

A blanket from last year's sale provided the seamless 
lining for a flannel polka dot quilt that I made the 
other night for my little granddaughter. Prodded by 
the spectre of fuel shortages and visualizing her 
shivering in a cold bed, I made the quilt in an even- 
ing (well, with only one or two early morning hours 
added). It is filled with soft dacron batting and 
the gay red and white polka dots tied with red yarn 
warms even the eye. Now I can see her sleeping cozi- 
ly beneath it even if the temperature in the house 

is a bit on the chilly side. 

F.J. complains in male misery that by the first 
of December the house looks like “the main floor of 
J.C. Penney's." And I'll havé to admit that some- 
times I do get tangled up in needles and thread. 

One year I made 11 dresses, two pantsuits, four 
robes, eight nightgowns, five pairs of pajamas, five 
blouses, five aprons, two pairs of pillowcases, 
three quilts, a flannel shirt, a 17-foot snake (that 
tantalized the dogs into attacking it), two large 


and loving toward the children, they are unable to 
do much communicating because of the language bar- 
rier. Consequently, there is little intellectual 
stimulation, no bedtime stories, no discussions, not 
much sharing of experiences. 

2. A Cleaner House? I suppose we have a clean- 
er house than we did at home, but there is a price 
to pay. I feel guilty when someone else does our 
wash, scrubs our bathrooms, and cooks for us. These 
activities are somewhat intimate and personal in our 
lives. Although I didn't realize it, they also 
bring a woman the satisfaction of caring for her fam- 
ily in all of its dimensions. Being accustomed to 
having things done a certain way also causes prob- 
Jems. Even though I am far from a perfectionist 
about housekeeping, I am irritated when the eggs are 
cold again, a stain has not been pre-treated, or the 
walls are covered with fingerprints. Then comes the 
dilemma. Do I get in and do the work myself (caus- 
ing the Amah to lose "face,"--an important considera- 
tion when dealing with an Asian)? Do I very tact- 
fully try to give a suggestion? Or do I grit my 
teeth and hope she will notice the bugs in the draw- 
er or the ice hanging off the refrigerator? 

I am convinced that the effect of a full-time 
maid is not good for children. My seven-year old 
boy runs around the house, gets into mischief, and 
frays his mother's nerves. However, while the Amah 
was gone, I discovered a whole new dimension to his 
personality. He really likes to work around the 
house, sorting clothes, sweeping out under the din- 
ing table, taking the younger children on a shell- 
collecting expedition. I discovered he is really 
a good little worker. These tasks serve as a chan- 
nel for some of his energy and give me a good feel- 
ing toward him. 

3. More time for my own pursuits? I feel I 
must spend as much, if not more, time with the chil- 
dren as I did at home. They'are adjusting to a new 
environment and certainly need the support and pre- 
sence of their mother. Initially I thought I would 
be free to do "exciting, creative” things with the 
children. However, I discovered that there is a 
limit to the excitement and creativity a mother can 
muster. When this limit has been reached, there is 
comfort in doing routine housework, the simple ful- 
fillment of a family's daily needs. 

I certainly believe in getting help when it's 
needed. It can be a big boost during illness, recup- 
eration from a new baby, etc. Paid help can fulfill 
this need when friends and family are too burdened 
or far away. But help all the time is debilitating. 





turtles, 25 pounds of candy and a large rag doll. 
That's too much: By the time I finished it all, I 
had myopic vision and a permanent seamstress hump. 
And a mad husband. 

He took it quite well until I forced him into 
helping me with the chocolate dipping. He had to 
help. I had fondant and fudge all over the house 
and chocolate all over the table (which has a glass 
top and is next best to a marble slab for dipping.) 
He dipped (surprisingly well, too) until he gagged 
at the smell of each new batch I poured, and he 
couldn't eat candy for over a year. 

"I don't mind your projects within reason," he 
tells me loftily, "but why am I always forced in on 
them?" 

"So I can get through and get things cleared 
away to cook your nice dinner," I say sweetly. 

"It didn't say anything in the marriage contract 
about cutting out pajamas. I feel like a damn 
fairy!" 

"It does too say it. It says for better, for 
worse. The worse is cutting out pajamas. Anyway, 
you like to use those electric scissors." 

"The only reason I'm using them," he explained 
coldly, “is to keep you from cutting your hand off. 
One of your attributes isn't mechanical dexterity." 

“Whatever your reasons, I thank you, and I won't 
complain the next time you turn .on the football 
game." 

He grunts unhappily, but he cuts, and when I 
have everything sewed and wrapped and out of the 
house on its way to Christmas morning, he says, 
"I'm glad we're through with that mess. Now, maybe 
you'll get some work done!" 

"Work!" I bristle, "What do you think all that 
was?" 

"It ain't work. Not for you--only for me." 

But he smiles, and I think of the chocolates he's 
helped me dip, and the times he's helped me roll the 
quilts on the frames, and the pajama cutting. 

And I go in and make him a double batch of but- 
tered popcorn. 


Originally printed in the Jackson Hole Guide. 
Copyright 1973, R.H. All rights reserved. 


I have discovered that a full-time maid brings 
as many problems as she alieviates. She has her own 








personality, worries, and moods. Sometimes mistress 
and maid grate on each others’ nerves. 


My experience has made me believe that a servant | 


society is somehow not a healthy society. The ine: 
come differential is appalling, resentments are nat- 
ural, the desire to take advantage of the “rich folk" 


is understandable, and my discomfort at being sudden-| 


ly elevated to the status of a “rich lady" is ap» 
parent. 





However, since having a maid is a novel experi- 
ence, one few of my friends have had and one which I 
won't be able to repeat in my life at home, I have 
determined to “find the positive" as best I can: 

1. Because of our Chinese maid, we have been 
able to catch an intimate glimpse into another cul- 
ture by visiting the tiny one-room apartment where 
our maid lived with her parents and five siblings. 
Through her we have also been able to attend the 
various events in a Chinese wedding and to taste a 
variety of native foods. 

2. I have gained experience by being a “super- 
visor." I have learned the importance of planning 
in advance, of explaining clearly what is expected, 
and working within the limitations of an employee's 
abilities. 

3. I am able to become better acquainted with 
my children. Instead of leaving all the children 
home, I now try to take a different one along each 
time when possible. One can be a delightful compan- 
ion, whereas two or more leave mother with a throb- 
bing headache. 

4. Having a maid is enabling me to get some 
needed self-development by teaching an economic his- 
tory class at a Chinese college. 

5. I have certainly gained a new appreciation 
of housework. I have learned that doing one's own 
work gives one a sense of being able to cope (did I 
really do all that work alone?), of being sofe mis- 
tress of one's own home, of involving children in 
work experiences, of cooperating with friends. Do- 
ing one's own housework has many short-term frustra- 
tions, but also has long-term satisfactions. 

No, I-won't be too sorry to see this: former - 
"wish" come to an end when it is time to return to 
my own dishpan, washing machine, and muddy floors. 
You "wishing to be liberated" sisters, take note: 


Elizabeth F. Crook 
Hong Kong, B.C.C. 




















ON FOOD STORAGE 


As I reflect on growing world shortages and the 
need to be prepared for difficult times, I always re- 
call my own home life and my mother's resourceful- 
ness in helping to maintain a warm and comfortable 
home for a family of eleven where there was no elec- 
tricity, no running water, and of course, no central 
heating. Stores were several miles away and money 
was very scarce. One had to be resourceful, frugal, 
and extremely industrious, and my mother was. She 
considered it a sin to throw away or waste anything 
that could possibly have further use. She lived the 
rule "waste not, want not." Her patriarchal bless-- 
ing told her that neither she nor any of her chil- 
dren would ever go hungry, and she worked very hard 
to see that that blessing was fulfilled. 

Summers were spent raising a garden and caring 
for fruit trees so that the fall harvest would be 
plentiful. By the time the first cold winter days 
set in, the cellar shelves were graced with rows and 
rows of fruits, jams, jellies, and pickles. Quite 
a bit of the fruit was the result of family projects 
in which we picked the fruit on shares in the neigh-_ 
bors' orchards. 

Mother also bottled much of the meat after the 
hogs were butchered. Those bottles of sausage and 
side pork were mighty tasty for breakfast or any 
other meal during the cold winter months. It was 
said of Mother that she bottled everything but the 
squeal. 

We always had good food to eat although there 
was not always a great variety. Biscuits made with 
cracklins, cookies made with bran, and cakes made 
with jello as a sugar substitute were some of Moth- 
er's innovations. 

Hand-me-down clothes were usual in the family. 
One of my best and favorite dresses was made from 
Mother's Sunday dress, and another favorite dress 
was made from the lining of a once-lovely coat that 
had been given to Mother. Even though we may never 
have to wear clothes from such sources again, it is 
good to be able to make things over if necessary. 

Quilting frames in our front room were a famil- 
jar Sight. Quilts made from the good parts of worn- 
out levis became heavy but welcome covers where bed- 
rooms were! almostas cold as outdoors. Lovely pat- 
terned quilts also graced the quilting frames. 

When clothes no longer served as wearing appar- 
el, they became cleaning cloths and bandages for 
sore fingers and toes. 

I relate these instances not to gain sympathy. 


CHRISTMAS FEAST 


These recipes, while not strictly following a theme, 
neflect some of my personal interest in cooking, 
some family recipes, and a strange Yankee penchant 
for southern cookery. Corn Meal Yeast Rolls is an 
okd family favorite as compatible with roast turkey 
and Cranberry Sausage Stuffing as with a Luscious 
Virginia Ham. Spinach, a Long maligned vegetable, 
comes to Life through briefs cooking and the company 
0f mushrooms and cream. Green tomato mincemeat of- 
fers a variation to the ckassic recipe, using brisk- 
et of bees; this recipe shodkd provide an ample sup- 
ply for Christmas pies and gifts as well. Hubbard 
Aquash has always seemed somewhat boring, but with 
these eecey additions, a new texture and flavor is 
ceneated. 


Merny Christmas to all, and to all a great feast: 
Menu 


Roast Turkey . 
Cranberry Sausage Stuffing 
Hubbard's Delight 
Spinach and Mushrooms in Cream 
Corn Meal Yeast Rolls 
Cranberry Nut Bread 
Green Tomato Mincemeat Pie 


Cranberry Sausage Stuffing 





This recipe amply stuffs an 18-24 pound turkey. 


1 1b. sausage meat, cooked and drained (the drip- 
pings may be reserved to replace part of the but- 
ter required) 

1c. pecan halves 

1c. chopped fresh cranberries 

lc. dried currants 

4 small onions, finely chopped 

1 1b. stuffing cubes, or 1 1b. dry bread crumbs or 
crusts 

3/4 1b. butter 

5 c. boiling water 

3 tbsp. dried parsley flakes (or 6 tbsp. freshly 
chopped) 

‘1/2 tsp. thyme i 
salt and freshly ground pepper to taste 


Saute chopped onion until translucent in 1/4 1b. 
butter. Melt remaining butter in small pan. In 


large bowl, combine all ingredients, adding water 
‘last. Mix thoroughly. 


I don't think I ever felt really deprived. These 
circumstances were quite different to those we ex- 
perience today, but it wouldn't take any great imag- 
ination to foresee situations where we could find 


‘ourselves without heat, electricity, or transporta- 


tion. We might have to learn to exist on the re- 
sources at hand. And sometimes those resources 
would have to be extended beyond our own family 
circles. 

From a 1937 April conference report we read 
this advice: 

Let every head of every househokd see to it that 
he has on hand enough food and ckothing, and, where 
possibke, fuel also, for at Least a year ahead. 

Women in the home can do many things to support 
the storage program. I think the admonition to 
"waste not" is of primary importance. We are being 
given all kinds of advice during this energy crisis 
on how to conserve fuel, heat, and light. We who 
spend so much of our time in the home can help great- 
ly in following that advice. 

We should learn to make the most.of our food 
products. That stalk of celery could be used in 
soups or meat dishes. The peeling of fruits and 
vegetables need not. be so thick. The ends of loaves 
of bread can be put to use. Left-overs can be in- 
corporated into the next meal instead of saving them 
until they are so spoiled that they can be thrown 
out with a clear conscience. 

Food in storage should not be left on the 
shelves indefinitely waiting for a calamity. It 
should be consistently used and replaced to insure 
reasonable freshness. Since women are generally 
the family cooks, it is their responsibility to see 
that a good variety is maintained and that the food 
is rotated adequately. 

Women should learn to make nutritious, tasty 
dishes from simple basic foods. We may not be able 
to keep on hand the foods that we are used to, so it 
behooves us to become experts in providing adequate 
basic healthy needs with our simpler storage foods. 

The late President Lee, in a welfare agriculture 
meeting, 1 October 1966, said: 

Perhaps 44 we think not in terms of a year's sup- 
ply of what we ordinarily would use, and think more 
An tenums of what it would take to keep us alive in 
case we didn't have anything else to eat, that Last 
would be very easy to put in storage fora year... 
and 44 you think in teuns of that kind of annual 
Storage rather than a whoke year's supply of every- 


thing that you are accustomed to eat which, in most 
cases, 46 utterly impossible for the average family 
I think we will come nearer to what President Clark 
advised us way back in 1937. 

No particular recommendations are made as to 
kinds or amounts of food stored because of the vary- 
ing locale, availability of products, climate, spe- 
cial diets, number of family members, and their ages. 
The actual storage plan is quite an individual mat- 
ter. But home storage should begin with basic foods 
such as grains, powdered milk, sugar or honey, salt, 
and others to be added according to needs. 

Water is an important part of this storage pro- 
gram. It is suggested that the appropriate propor- 
tion per person on a two-week basis is fourteen gal- 
lons, seven for drinking and seven for other pur- 
poses. Clorox containers serve very well for water 
storage. 

First Aid articles are a must. There may be 
special medicines recommended by family doctors that 
should be on hand. Clean cloths are important in 
caring for the sick and injured. Old sheets and 
soft cotton from used clothing articles serve beau- 
tifully in such instances. Old terry towels are ex- 
tremely absorbent and useful. 

In Relief Society we have learned some simple 
methods for making quilts.. It would be well for the 
women in the home to see that a reserve of bedding 
is provided. 

It is important that sewing equipment is in good 
supply, and that the basic sewing skills are learned 
in order to keep clothes repaired or remodeled. 
Don't be hasty in giving useable clothes away. They 
may soon be in style again, and in bad times we may 
not care about the looks as long as we are warm. 

We should have supplementary heating and cooking 
units on hand and know how to use them properly. 

From a pamphlet called "Essentials of Home 
Storage" comes this advice: "Security through the 
home storage program can be strengthened by the ob- 
servance of further counsel that we (1) live righ- 
teously, (2) avoid debt, (3) practice thrift, (4) 
have .a willingness to work." 

In I Timothy 5:8 we read, “If any: provide not 
for his own, and specially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith." 


Gertrude N. Black 
Scarsdale, New York 





Corn Meal Yeast Rolls 


1/2 c. sugar 


1/3 c. yellow cornmeal 


1 tsp. salt 1c. shortening 
2c. milk 2 eqgs, beaten 
2 pkgs. dry yeast dissolved 


4c. flour 
a5 in 1/2 c. warm water 


Combine corn meal, sugar, salt, shortening and milk 
in double boiler and cook until thick. Cool and 
pour into large bowl. Add yeast, beaten eggs, and 
flour. Turn out and knead well. Rise until double 
in bulk. 
Cut with biscuit cutter; let rise on cookie sheets 
or in muffin tins. Bake at 350 F. approximately 20 
minutes. Brush tops with butter. 


Green Tomato Mincemeat 


1/2 peck green tomatoes (4 gts.) 
1/2 c. vinegar 
2c. water 


Chop and drain tomatoes; combine with vinegar and 
water. Cook over medium low heat for two hours, 
stirring frequently, as mixture burns easily. 


1/2 1b. dried currants 
2 lbs. seedless raisins 


1 qt. chopped apples 
1/2 1b. chopped citron 


1/4 1b. suet 2 tbsp. cinnamon 

1/2 c. molasses 1 tbsp. ground cloves 
1 1b. sugar 1 tbsp. nutmeg 

1/2 1b. brown sugar 1 tbsp. salt 


Combine above ingredients with tomato mixture and 
simmer two hours, stirring frequently to avoid burn- 
ing. Pack. in sterilized jars and seal. 


Hubbard's Delight 


4 c. cooked, pureed Hubbard squash (may be put 
through blender or Foley food mill) 

4 large apples (Golden Delicious or Red Delicious 
are best hecause of their firmness, but McIntosh 
will do) 

3/4 c. brown sugar, packed 

5 tbsp. unsalted butter 

1/2 tsp. salt 

1/4 tsp. white pepper 

1/2 tsp. ground coriander 

1/4 tsp. allspice 

Peel, core, and slice apples about 1/3 inch thick. 

Melt butter in skillet and saute apples over high 


Punch down, roi] out to 1/2 inch thickness. 


heat, turning with rubber spatula to prevent break- 
age. When apples are lightly browned, add brown 
Sugar and cook two minutes more. 


Combine cooked squash, salt, pepper, coriander and 
allspice. Put half the mixture in smal] casserole 
dish. Arrange a layer of apples on top, then add 
the rest of squash. Place remaining apples on lay- 
er of squash, spooning syrup over them. Bake 20 
minutes in 400 F. oven. Makes eight servings. 


Spinach and Mushrooms in Cream 





4 Ibs. fresh spinach, washed thoroughly and stems 
removed or 4 pkg. frozen Leaf spinach 
6 tbsp. butter 3/4 c. heavy cream 
salt, white pepper 1/2 1b fresh mushrooms , 
sliced thinly 


Blanch spinach in large open pot of boiling, salted 
water for about 7 minutes. Do this in several 
batches, so that water does not cool too much. 
Squeeze moisture from spinach (green baseballs!) 
and chop finely. 


Melt butter in skillet and saute mushrooms. Cover 
briefly to extract water, then uncover and evaporate 
water over high heat. (Do not omit this step; do- 
ing so will result in a runny product.) Add spinach, 
cream, salt, pepper and nutmeg (freshly ground makes 
a wonderful difference) and neat mixture gently. 
Makes eight servings. 


Cranberry Nut Bread 


lc. sugar 4 

3 tbsp. melted shortening 

1 egg 

juice of 1 orange + enough warm water to = 1 cup 
1c. cranberries, cut in half 

2c. flour 

1 1/2 tsp. baking powder 

1/2 tsp. soda 

1/2 tsp. salt 

1/2 c. chopped walnuts 


Mix together egg and sugar; add orange juice/water 
mixture. Sift together dry ingredients. Add to 
above; do not overbeat. Add shortening, cranberries 
and nuts. Bake 1 hour in greased and floured pan\at 
350 F. Makes one loaf. 


P.E.B. 
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MORMON ROCK OPERA 


Doug Stewart, Saturday's Warrior, Omega Productions 
Inc., 1974, $3.00. (Also available, music book and 
record; music by Lex de Azevedo.) 

A Mormon rock musical? The thought bogales the 
mind. 
ticizing the Mormon belief in a pre-existence--the 
promises that are made there and the resulting mix- 
ups that occur in earth life,” swept Salt Lake City 
by storm this summer. Booked for two weeks at the 
sweltering South High School auditorium, it played 
to packed houses all summer long. 

The story centers around the pre-existent and 
earth life of the Flinders, an averaae Mormon family 
with eight children. Liberties are taken in pre- 
senting the Flinders' pre-existence, but the combin- 
ation of Mormon doctrine, apocrypha, and wishful 
thinking is not disturbing. Mormon in-jokes, such 
as Jimmy's fears that he'll be “so handsome that no 
one will notice his sweet spirit" and the zealous 
missionary's remark "that's the eighth time we've 

* dedicated this city," are cleverly incorporated. 

Most of the dialoque is sentimental and simplis- 
tic, however. Many of Stewart's scenes come off as 
melodramatic and inappropriate--the birthday scene, 
Pam's death, and Mrs. Flinder's miscarriage are in 
this category. Pam's insistence that Jim is a Sir 
Galahad is a forced tie-up with the title which, as 
the title song informs us, refers to the valiant who 
have been saved to fight for righteousness the last 
day of the world. Having three sub-plots rather 
than one central plot results in an uncomfortable 
shift of focus; viewers come away confused as to 
who Saturday's Warrior was. 

The stereotypes of Mormon culture are abundant 
but, as in Marshall's Rwnnage Sale, they are affec- 
tionately and warmly treated. Funny jokes about 
missionaries and their fickle airl friends abound. 
One unfortunate stereotype is that of the troubled 
teenager reaching out for acceptance by his friends 
"in the world," who are represented as forces of 
evil in the play. Instead of dealing sympathetical- 
ly with his conflicts, his predicament is glossed 
over; his parents are inept and his siblings are 
self-righteous about his dilemma. 

Despite the uneven dialoque, the predictable 
ending, and the shallow characterization, Satur- 
day's Warrior undeniably reinforces many basic Mor- 
mon beliefs. Many sound beliefs come throush the 
music, which is easily the best part of the show: 
family solidarity ("Nith a father and mother, sis- 
ter and brother pullin’ tocether we can work it - 
out"); the missionary system ("Humble Way"); the 
eternal nature of life ("The circle of our love"); 
anti-abortion ("ZPG"); acquiring knowledge ("Line 
upon line, precept on precept"--truly a lovely 
song). Everyone loves a conversion story and the 
quest of Tod, the beautiful, blonde Golden Contact, 
is a touching one. The two best scenes of the 


play deal with conversion--the warm and funny dilugq- 


ing of the Golden Contact with every pamphlet ever 

published by the Church, and the re-conversion and 

return of Jim to his family. 

These two scenes illustrate how effectively 

the play solidifies our sympathies and unifies the 

audience in its common ‘upbringing in the Church. 

This experience should be worth more to the modern- 

day Mormon teenager than years of Tuesday nights. 

Speaking to the youth of the Church in their own 

genre was a masterstroke by Stewart and de Azevedo. 
‘ The literary weaknesses fade at this thought. One 

can only cheer on this Mormon answer to Jesus 

Christ, Superstar. 

N.T.D. 


To Bed To Bed The Doctor Said 


to bed, to bed, the doctor said: A Book for Fami- _ 
Lies with Lots of Love and Little Patients. Shirley 
and Monroe Paxman, illus. by Cheryl C. Zurcher, 
Walnut Creek Press, $2.98. 


This charming paperback is for parents with 
"lots of love and little patients,” but it has ap- 
peal for readers beyond that audience. It has sim- 
ple tips on bedside care as well as complete in- 
structions--including costumes and props--for ini- 
tiating fantasy adventures in the land of counter- 
pane. Chery] Zurcher's delightful illustrations 
add to the fun. It is not a medical book. Few of 
the ideas would be of use in the acute stace of an 
illness, but for a cranky but mending child, Pax- 
mans' prescriptions promise instant relief. Read- 
ers should be warned of a potentially danaerous side 
effect, however. With mother bustling around mak- 
ing funny hats and turning lunch into a party, the 
children might decide not to get well. Actually, I 
suggest giving this book to healthy children. Every 
family knows someone who is i11 or shut-in--a neigh- 
bor with a broken limb, a convalescing grandpa, or 
a neglected widow in the ward. Turn the kids loose 
making a Paxman surprise package. The gift trees 
described in this book must be at least as much fun 
to give as receive. 

£eT.U. 


But Saturday's Warrior, a rock musical "roman- 


A Modern Polygamist 


Melissa Merrill (pseud.), Pofygamist'’s Wife, edited 
o Marion Mangum, Olympus Publishing Co., 1975, 
Us 


"Oh, Mother, Father will look so pretty for his 
wedding!" So begins the story of a modern-day 
polyaamous woman, Melissa Merrill. The optimism 
which she shared with her husband at the beginning 
of their conversion first to Mormonism and then to 
an apostate Fundamentalist group called "The Soci- 
ety" soon turned into an increasingly unbearable 
life for her. Now returned to the Mormon fold, she 
tells her story out of a desperate need for the 
money, to give the younger of her twelve children 
a better start in the world. 

As was the case in the early days of the Church, 
polygamy seems only as successful as the indivi- 
duals who practice it. Melissa had the misfortune 
of marrying a man with delusions of arandeur and no 
financial sense. He insisted on being called "My 
Lord" by his wives. He compared his position as 
patriarch of his family to the sun, with his planet- 
wives revolving about him. In his instability, he 
proclaimed austere clothing, no celebration of 
Christmas, early morning dips in the river, and 
Jona periods of fastina for his family. Even the 
Society was uncomfortable with his wild ideas. 

In the end, he went off and formed his own polyq- 
amous group. He continually tried to return to 
medical school and, despite the family's impover- 
ished state, produced more and more children all 
the while. When he finally set up practice with- 
out an MD, he was rarely paid; Society members con- 
veniently used their belief in the United Order to 
escape paying their bills. In spite of the condi- 
tions of his family, whom he claimed to be all- 
important to him, his private room--"always the 
best bedroom in the house"--had an expensive rug 
and chandelier. 

Melissa soon discovered that far from being the 
“honored first wife," she became “a servant in her 
own home." In all the years they lived together, 
Hazel, the second wife, posed as the legal wife. 
Frank always lived with her, while Melissa had to 
stuff her large family into a two-room apartment. 
Both Hazel and her children were continually favored. 

And this is only the beginning. But Polyga- 
mist's Wise is more than a catalogue of woes. The 
strenath of the book emerges in the character of 
Melissa herself. Never complaining or wallowing in 
her miseries, she matter-of-factly describes her 
life, like some modern-day Huck Finn whose innocence 
only heightens the irony of her situation. For ex- 
ample, even though for years she had cared for 
Hazel's children as a matter of course, she reports 
with delight, "Hazel consented to take Elizabeth, 
Ruth, and Sara day and night, at her home and 
charge me only $50 a month." She repeatedly de- 
scribes an unbearable situation in a paragraph and 
then delivers a one-sentence conclusion that lets 
the reader know, if Melissa missed it, how unfairly 
she has been treated. For example, she is sent, 
preanant as usual and with her many children, down 
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- we were so crowded in my apartment." 


to a farm in southern Utah to a filthy trailer with 
no plumbing. And “Frank came twice during the sum- 
mer"--as if she were happy to see him that many 
times. She almost apologetically says, "Hazel rent- 
ed a home and Frank spent most of his time there-- 
At one point 
she recalls that he washed the walls: “That's the 
only time I remember of his getting involved in 
cleaning." Melissa doesn't expect Frank--or life, 
for that matter--to be any better. 

Melissa's love for Frank and her drive to con- 
tinue'on are comprehensible only if one understands 
that she believes in submission to male authority. 
Once in a Mormon Relief Society she said, to the 
dismay of all, "What a beautiful feeling it is to be 
submissive to your husband." She is told by her hus- 
band never to suggest anything or give her opinion 
unless asked. His sweetest compliment to her is "I 
wish I had a dozen wives like you." In spite of 
these things, she is able to keep a humorous per- 
spective in her writing, such as the episode when 
Frank brought home a girl whom he said wanted to 
"live the fulness of the gospel, which Hazel and I 
understood clearly as ‘she wants to marry our hus- 
band. ‘” 

Unlike most of the early polygamists of the 
Church, who lived in a frontier economy which could 
support polygamy, Melissa observes that poverty is 
the common lot of the modern polygamist. She learn- 
ed to be resourceful to counteract this poverty. 

She outfitted her children in attractive clothes re-_ 
made from scraps her children gathered door-to-door; 
instructed them to hold their sandwiches tightly to- 
gether so other children wouldn't notice they only 
contained mustard; and fed them soup made from the 
local grocer's left-overs. 

Melissa's story reveals her as a proud and chari- 
table woman. During a rainstorm and while eight 
months pregnant, she loaded all of her furniture for 
one of her thirty-eight moves while Frank and Hazel 
watched from the window. She suffered from the pre- 
judice against her and her family by the Mormon com- 
munity ("they think I'm dirty and not too bright") 
but still did not harbor grudges. She bent over 
backwards trying to say something nice about the 
young, unfeeling “lawyer bishop" who tried to cross- 
examine and confuse her. She finally came up with 
"he has a beautiful voice and a sweet wife.” 

PokLygamist's Wife is billed as having no ending, 
since Melissa's life has not ended. But we are in- 
deed left with Melissa's dilemma of how to reconcile 
the three most important things in her life--her 
family, the Church, and her yet unrepentant husband. 
She concludes, rightly, that she has never had any- 
one else to depend on--"Why should I need anyone 
now?" We are also left with a sense of understand- 
ing and compassion for a people whom perhaps we have 
always felt were “dirty and not too bright." Hope- 
fully this well-written book will help us overcome 
such prejudices and, as a nice by-product, give us 
a sense of comprehension of the problems faced by 
our nineteenth century foremothers. as well. 


N.T.D. 


Meals In Minutes 


Winnifred Jardine and Joanne Doxey, Missionary Meals 
In Minutes, Bookcraft, Inc., 1975, $1.50. 


For years the wives of Mission Presidents have 
worried, wondered and whipped out mimeographed 
Sheets for missionaries to instruct them in the 
basics of food preparation and nutrition. At last 
in published form we have help for first time or 
lazy chefs. No matter how well trained these 
"away-from-homers" are, in the rush of learning 
and being and giving and getting, they easily slip 
into lazy if not inadequate eating habits that 
lack nutrition as well as taste appeal. 

Whether the format of automotive analogies will 
appeal to young adults is questionable, but it 
just may "drive" home a few "points" they need. 
Recipes are basic and varied, adaptable to know- 
ledgeable world-wide travelers. Time estimates 
are helpful but some tend to be inaccurate even 
for the speedball food and nutrition experts. 

Hurrah for the basic food checklist--a much 
needed item. Hopefully those first-timenchefs will 
know how much of each item is needed. More detail 
here might have been helpful. The balanced menus 
should be helpful to bakery and candy hounds. 
Knowing how it al] comes together quickly appeals 
to taste buds and time schedules. Metric and Im- 
perial measurements, raw vegetable and fruit 
cautions, top-of-the-stove cooking and advice where 
no refrigerator is available will be helpful to the 
world-wide audience of missionaries even though 
some more adaptation will have to take place within 
each mission. The canned goods used in many recipes 
are not readily available in all foreian countries. 

Though first time chefs may be the intended 
audience for this booklet, a gentle reminder for 
old time busy chefs and time-bound college students 
might well be in order. 

z Ruth Tingey 
Lincoln, Mass. 
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FROM MAY SWENSON : Three Poems To Solve 


In a poem “something simple or ordinary may be 
seen as wonderful, something complex or opaque be- 


comes suddenly clear." So writes May Swenson in the 
introduction to a delightful collection of her own 
poetry called Moxe Poems to Solve. 

The poems in this little volume more than ful- 
fill her definition. Things as ordinary as a broken 
watch do become wonderful. Things as opaque as 
color to a blindman become almost magically clear 
Thus, in a subtle crossing of sense-imagery, the 
blindman tastes and touches and hears color, while 
through the intricate manipulation of a few words 
the reader squirms on the plinth with the watch. 
(Swenson's language has an almost casual precision: 
watch "watch," for example, in the poem by that 
name.) 

More, Poems is presented as a book for young 
readers. Most children (unless they've been jaded 
by school) will enjoy-the riddle poems, the space 
poems, and the witty definition of baseball. But 
one doesn't have to be six years old to delight in 
the image of waves sizzling like bacon in a pan. In 
fact, poems like these can help the reader feel six 
years old again for a few minutes, can provide (in 
Swenson's words) "a new apprehension of aliveness in 
the world." Given that, it hardly seems necessary 
to know either that the author is an award-winning 
poet with seven volumes to her credit ox that as a 
little girl she rode willow-horses in Logan, Utah. 

A good poem is its own excuse for being. We appre- 
ciate Swenson's permission to reprint three of our 
favorites here. ¥ 

alae 


Other books by May Swenson: TIconographs (1970), 
Half Sun, Halt Skeep (1967), Poems to Solve (1966), 
To Mix with Time (1963), A Cage of Spines (1958), 
Another Anima (1954). 


i) 


The Blindman 


The blindman placed 
a. tulip on his tongue for purple's taste. 
Cheek to grass, his green 


was rough excitement's sheen 
of little whips. 
In water to his lips 


he named the sea blue and white, 
the basin of his tears and fallen beads. of sight. 
He said: This scarf is red; 


I feel the vectors to its thread 
that dance down from the sun. I know 
the seven fragrances of the rainbow. 


I have caressed 
the orange hair of flames. 
to my ear, 


Pressed 


a pomegranate lets me hear 
crimson's flute. 


Trumpets tell me yellow. Only ebony is mute. 


"The Watch," “The Blindman" and "Waking From a Nap 
on the Beach" are reprinted by, permission of the 
author from More Poems to Sofve, copyright 1971 


by May Swenson, published by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York City. _ 


Waking From A Nap On The Beach 


Sounds like big 

rashers of bacon frying. 

I look up from where I'm lying 
expecting to see stripes 


red and white. My eyes drop shut, 
stunned by the sun. 

Now the foam is flame, the long 
troughs charcoal, but 


still it chuckles and sizzles, it 
burns and burns, it never gets done. 
The sea is that 

fat. 






The Watch 


When, I 

took my 

watch to, the watchfixer I 

felt privileged but also pained to watch the opera- 
tion. He 

had long fingernails and a voluntary squint. He 

fixed a magnifying cup over his 

squint eye. He 

undressed my 

watch. I 

watched him 

split her 

into three layers and lay her 

middle (a quivering viscera) in a circle on a little 


plinth. He 
shoved shirtsleeves up, and leaned like an ogre over 
my 


naked watch, and with critical pincers poked and 
¢ stirred. He 

lifted out little private things with a magnet too 
tiny for me 

to watch, almost. "Watch out." I 

almost said. His 

eye watched, enlarged, the secrets of m, 

watch, and I 

watched anxiously. 

touched her 

ticker too rough, and she ‘ 

gave up the ghost out of pure fright? 

things back backwards so she'd 

run backwards after this? -Or he 

might lose a minuscule part, connected to her 

exquisite heart, and mix her 

up, instead of fix her. 

And all the time, 

all the time 

pieces on the walls, on the shelves told the time, 

told the time 

in swishes and ticks, 


swishes and ticks, 
and seemed to be gloating as they watched and told. 
I 


Because what if he 


Or put her 


felt faint, I 
was about to lose my 


breath (my 

ticker going lickety-split) when watchfixer clipped 
her 

three slices together with a gleam and two flicks of 
his 


tools like chopsticks. He 

spat out his 

eye, and lifted her 

high, gave her 

a twist, set her 

hands right, and laid her 

little face, quite as usual, in its place on my 
wrist. 


First Wife 


That she returns seems possible if she will risk 
sighting crumbs in corners of blue kitchen 
linoleum, worn from double sweepings, 

(though undoubtedly Gerta is also an efficient wife) 
or a tracing of Idaho dust on the record player 
with a vulgar TV beside it, car keys on the piano. 


While Gerta sleeps soundly, he must hear her 
shining in with moonlight through the window, 
trebling a nervous finger over piano keys, 

cupping one by one the myriad fragile figurines 
in the valuable curved-glass china closet, 
replacing each noiselessly in the rustling night 

air. 


Sometimes he stomps toward the porch after milking 
next morning, sniffing walnut waffles and frozen 
pineapple breakfast sherbet, and pulls up to 

hot wheat cereal and bacon, showing nothing in his 

‘ burnt 
German face but good humor and chat with Gerta 
of cows and fields, and Gerta has good advice. 


He feels her there, tautly drawn as a silver E string 
on a shivering violin, music in Idaho sage. 
Because the past returns, the piano, the scrap- 

books, 
the curved-glass closet remain in a house. grown prac- 
‘ tical. 
Gerta cannot protest, though neither of them play, 
for the piano and tiny ornaments gather no dust. 


Linda Sillitoe 
Salt Lake City 


Deliberate Dependency 


Earthly beauties are intensified 
Because we feel together. 

You plus I equals we, and 

We are a rarely 

Well-matched pair. 


Just as the aging process starts at birth, 
So the possibility. 

Of separation begins 

On the wedding day, 

They say. 


As a modern woman I am told 

To practice independence z 
Against that uncertain time when 
I might have to do 

Without you. 


My every capability you know 

Full well, so you must know 
There are numerous needful things 
Which I could do, 

And ably, too. 


But every day that you are here, my dear, 
Life is marvelously snug. 
Against your willing love 
Gratefully I mean 
To lean. 
Val Camenish Wilcox 
Provo, Utah 


Two 


We came together, helpless, opposite poles 
Drawn to touching out of all God's space 
And time; in this moment, at this place 
Arrived to prove the universal rules: 

That by the act of loving separate wholes 
Become united halves, one flank, one face; 
That shared laughter, yearning and embrace 
Can shape a single beina of two souls. 

Now having intersected here, unplanned, 
Fused by impact neither could foresee, 

The questions trembling rise--give me your hand-- 
Which part of you am I, and you of me? 

Or is it that we're not to understand, 

But simply wait and--oh, my darling--be? 


Orma Whitaker 
North Hollywood, Calif. 








Louisa Lula Greene Richards : 
first editor of Woman‘s Exponent 


The founder and first editor of the Woman's Ex- 
ponent took those positions somewhat reluctantly, 
only after Eliza R. Snow approved and Brigham Young 
agreed to call her to the editorship as a mission. 
Although Lula (as she signed many of her articles) 

~ started the Exponent and saw it through its first 
five years, the idea of a periodical for Latter-day 
Saint women must be credited to Edward L. Sloan, 
editor of The Salt Lake Herald during the 1870's. 
He also decided that Lula, who had contributed 
Poetry to The Herald, was the person to edit the 
new paper and assisted in its birth with advice and 
the provision of printing facilities. 

Lula had been born on April 8,-1849, in Kanes- 
ville, Iowa, the eighth of the thirteen children of 
Evan M. and Susan Kent Greene, both of whose mothers 
were sisters of Brigham Young. Her father had been 
mayor of Provo before the family moved in 1859 .to 

‘Grantsville and in 1864 to Smithfield, where he 
served as city recorder. He also was a member of 
the territorial legislature for several years. 

As a young teenager, Lula began writing poetry 
and dramatic dialogues for her family. In the fall 
of 1869 she received an opportunity to display her 
talent to the public as editor of the "Smithfield 
Sunday School Gazette." This was a handwritten, 
two-column paper of eight pages, typical of many 
distributed during the 1860's and 1870's. The paper 
was prepared and distributed by young ward members 
and contained news of the ward, poetry, comments on 
Special occasions, tributes, congratulations to 
classes passing "creditable" examinations anda | 
great deal of advice about how Sunday School members 
should behave. 

Lula, 20 years old when she edited the Gazette, 
reminded Mormon>children in her first editorial how 
blessed they were with opportunities for learning 
and how important it was for them to take advantage 
of these, a theme that was a favorite during her Ex- 
ponent days--directed toward women instead of chil- 
dren. She demonstrated in another editorial the 
sense of humor that she also took with her to the 
Exponent. The rule of being up with the sun, she 
wrote, 

may be considered applicable to alk persons in 
alk stages of Life by some, but Lest our indulgent 
father and mother should happen to come across this 
articke and make use of our oun words to justify 
themselves in condemning some of our willful ways, 
we beg to exempt young Ladies from this general rule 
on certain occasions. Such, for instance, as neces- 
sity requiring the editing of a Sunday School News 
Paper Saturday evening after bed time. 

After six weeks as editor of the Gazette, Lula 
resigned. She had attended a private school in Salt 
Lake City in 1868-69, and now she wanted to pursue 


her studies at the University of Deseret. She also 
was interested in the Young Ladies‘ Cooperative Re- 
trenchment Associations then starting to be organiz- 
ed by Eliza R. Snow and Brigham Young. Eliza sent 
instructions in April, 1871, as to how Lula might 
proceed with setting up a local Association, includ- 
ing a few sentences that might have been a response 
to Lula's concern over being 22 and unmarried: 

To be sure, whike unmarried, one cannot be ful- 
filling the requisition of maternity, but Let me ask 
Is st not as <mportant that those already born, 
should be eultivated and prepared for use in the 
kingdom of God; as that others should be born? 1 
Left to me to decide, 1 should say, that of the two, 
the cultivation is of the most consequence. How 
many mothers give birth to children who themselves 
ane altogether unqualified to perform the duties of 
mothers? And yet, for Zion's sake, those children 
must be cultivated. 

The first number of the Woman's Exponent appear- 
ed on June 1, 1872, and one year later Lula did get 
married--to Levi W. Richards. Her name on the mast- 
head, which had been changed from L. L. Greene to 
Louise L. Greene after she received letters address- 
ed to "Mr. L. L. Greene," or "Dear Sir," became "L. 
Greene Richards," then "Lula Greene Richards." 
Another year passed, and Lula had a baby daughter. 
She did not neglect the Exponent, however. Even her 
letters to her family were filled with requests that 
they send her contributions for the paper. This one, 
to her sister, Lissie, also reveals something of her 
ideas about what an editor--and a woman--should do: 

T wish you would Look about you a Little more and 
any to fot down something every time that you think 
might be of public interest. Any Little idea, no 
matter how commonplace, coming fxom outer settle- 
ments, gives Life to my paper, and you know it is my 
business to keep it alive, and nourish and brighten 
4t up ak the while. It 4» doing much good at home, 
and some abroad; and if we can continue to make it 
grow its mission will be a great one yet. . . . Be- 
Sides this, my sister, for your own good, 1 want you 
to make an effort to do some other good thing than’ 
to naise boys for missionaries in Zion. 1 know that 
44 a great thing to do, but you have ability to add 
to it. 

By 1877, Lula had decided that she needed more 
time to devote to her own family. Since she had 
asked for dnd been given the editorship as a mission, 
she wrote Brigham Young to ask for a release. She 
also explained to Exponent readers why she was “with- 
drawing from public service for the present" and, in- 
cidentally, stated her conception of woman's sphere, 
a conception shared by almost all Exponent writers 
on that subject: 


The Children’s Christmas 


Don't forget the children, "Santa," 
Come with baskets round and large, 

With no thought of feeling scanty 
O'er the gifts you keep in charge: 

Picture-books and dolls and dishes. 
Quiet horse and gentle dove, 

Tops and knives and dogs and fishes, 
You know what the children love. 


Don't you talk of wages meager, 
Not a dollar or a dime-- 
You were once a child as eager 
For the coming Christmas time; 
Dear old Christmas rule: don't break it-- 
You are not obliged to buy! 
Think of something, earn or make it, 
You can do so if you try. 


When I was a tiny maiden, 
Don't I know how glad I was, 
When I found my stockings laden 
With the gifts of "Santa Claus?" 
Then some hints of hard times taught us 
Never to complain a word, 
For we knew he always brought us 
Just the best he could afford. 


Once a home-made ball for brother, 
Buckskin cover, neat and strong; 
("Santa" knew how much our mother 
Deemed to slight the children wrong; ) 
Candy birds from beet molasses, 
Ah! we thought them extra nice:-- 
Fairy childhood: how it passes, 
Once forever, never twice. 


Youth is but a narrow isthmus, 
Linking infancy with age-- 
Let the young folks have their Christmas, 
Bright as any pictured page. 
Older folks can reason better, 
If they crosses have to bear; 
Never, never be a debtor 
To the child that's in your care’ 


Ere another year has found us, 
When such tokens may be giv'n 
Thousands of the darlings ‘round us, 
May have joined the hosts in Heav'n; 
Thousands more will then be with us, 
Entering life's uncertain track; 
But their presence cannot give us, 
One departed darling back. 
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During the years of my Life which may be prdper- 
Ly devoted to the rearing of a family, I will give 
my Spectak attention to that most important branch 
of "Home Industry." Not that my interest in the 
public weal is diminishing, or that 1 think the best 
scason of a woman's Life should be completely ab- 
sorbed in her domestic duties. But every reflecting 
mother, and every true philanthropist, can see the 
happy medium between being selgishly home bound, and 
foolishly public spirited. 

Although Lula no longer sat in the editorial 
chair, she continued to be a frequent contributor to 
the Exponent, “in cases of necessity carrying much 
of its responsibilities," as she wrote in the margin 
of a history of the paper prepared by Susa Young 
Gates. She also traveled with other leading women 
of the Church to visit and organize relief societies. 
young ladies' retrenchment associations and, later, 
primaries, serving on the general board of the Pri- 
mary Association from 1892 to 1917. 

She contributed to the publications of these or- 
ganizations, as well, becoming closely associated 
with The Juvenile Instructor and conducting a column. 
"Our Little Folks," for it. A collection of her 
poetry, Branches that Run over the Wall, was publish- 
ed in 1904. The following year marked the centen- 
nial of Joseph Smith's birth and, in a contest for 
the best poems honoring him, sponsored by the Deser- 
et Sunday School Union, Lula won all three of the 
prizes. She also wrote several hymn texts and 
verses for the children's song books published by 
the Church. She was active as an officer in the 
auxiliary organizations of her own ward and, from 
its dedication in 1893 until 1934, she was an offi- 
ciator in the Salt Lake Temple. In the meantime 
she bore seven children; three daughters died in 
childhood, and four sons survived. She died in 1944, 
at the age of 95 years. 

Tributes written at that time often reveal more 
about their writers and the literary conventions of 
the day than they do about Lula. Susa Y. Gates' de- 
scription conveys the impression of a rather intimi- 
dating character: 

Extnemeky modest, 4 not diffident, she was 
naturakky noble, broad-minded, yet with a rigid 
monak standard which amounted almost to what is 
sometimes called by worldly people, fanaticrsm. 

Lula may have been something of the paragon Susa 
depicted. But’ she was also a real person, a talent= 
ed woman who had strong convictions about right and 
wrong but also about the beauty and joy of life on 
earth. 

Sherilyn Cox Bennion 
Arcata, Calif. 


Do without the roasted turkey, 
Things more costly or less dear; 
Though the sky be fair or murky, 
Keep the children's spirits clear: 
Fill up every little stocking 
Let it be a merry day; 
With your "lambs" about you flocking, 
Bless them, "Santa," while you may. 


Woman's Exponent 
15 December 1876 
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One Woman's View... from 


The women's movement has brought excitement and 
expectation into the lives of countless women. 
Those of us over forty are faced with a disturbing 
dichotomy. On one hand, we are encouraged to soar 
like eagles; on the other hand, we are firmly an- 
chored to the ground by our husbands and children. 
Thus we must approach our new found "rights" with a 
bit more caution than our daughters. 


We who now make up that broad constituency (no 
pun intended) known as middle age made our binding 
decisions twenty-five years ago. We cast our lots 
before anybody told us there were a bunch of lots 
from which to choose. We opted for husband and 
children. We grew up when the world still consid- 
ered marriage a woman's ultimate fulfillment; bear- 
ing and caring for children was woman's noblest work. 
No one a generation ago ventured the idea that having 
more than two children constituted a glut on the 
world's resources. Couples who stopped at two usu- 
ally did so because of physical or emotional mal- 
functions. And it was a common assumption that 
those who did not marry simply hadn't had the chance. 


To be sure, we had our audacious pioneers who 
became doctors, lawyers, and psychiatrists against 
great odds. But unless they combined career with 
marriage and family, it was generally accepted. that 
they took the former because they couldn't get the 
latter. That they exercised a personal choice 
seemed not to be part of the discussion. 


the other side of 40 


Not so today. My daughters and yours feel far 
less pressure to marry "on time" (say, the years 
from post-high school to post-college, 18 to 22) 
or to marry at all. They can beat at the doors of 
male-dominated bastions with every likelihood of 
breaking them in. Law school, medical school, poli- 
tics, military academies, race tracks, or Navy ships 
at sea are all possibilities for them. They can 
marry and remain childless without anyone speculat- 
ing that there is a gene at fault somewhere. 


However, there seems to be overwhelming evidence 
that the majority of young women will still choose 
to marry and still choose to have children, whether 
they have careers or not. And therein lies the 
Catch 22 in the women's movement. Once a young 
woman decides to have children, her commitment is 
as great as mine. She has made her decision from 
a wider range of choices than I ever had, or thought 
I had, but the resulting commitment is no less bind- 
ing for her than it was for me. She will be the 
single most influential person in her child's life, 
for good or ill, and day care centers on every 
block in the.country will not change that. She 
need not necessarily choose between a career and 
children. It is no less true for having been inces- 
santly repeated that it is the quality and not the 
quantity of time we spend with children that counts. 
But she is naive (or remiss) if she thinks child- 
raising is something that terminates when the kid 
hits first grade. It is a life-time involvement 


A NEW POINT SYSTEM 


Recently, a friend and I were discussing our 
lives in general, and happened to focus on the 
unique and specific problems of being active LDS 
women. One of the problems, we decided, was the way 
some unnamed "they" molds us into stereotypic images 
of what an LDS,woman should be. Certain activities 
are considered appropriate for good Mormon women, 
and for these we get "points" in the form of peer 
and authority approval. Other activities, while 
not actually unwholesome, are thought of as stupid, 
a waste of time, unfeminine, or not conducive to 
the "building of the Kingdom," depending upon the 
particular offense. For these activities there 
are no points and some real or imagined condemna- 
tion. 

Thus, a talented LDS woman musician who has 
adequate money and hates to can fruit spends July, 
August, and September apologizing to her neighbors 
for playing the piano. instead of filling fruit jars. 
According to the present point system, playing the 
piano is fine for a talent number in Sacrament Meet- 
ing, but there are times when good LDS women should 
be building their year's supply. 

Likewise, it is fine if you graduated from col- 
lege in home economics and can make tailored suits 
for your husband and nutritious meals for your chil- 
dren. Music, English, art, and business (as in 
secretary, not executive) are acceptable to a lesser 
degree (a girl sometimes needs a final fling before 
she settles down. And then, she can always teach 
should her husband die). But women with dearees in 
micro-biology, physics, Latin or engineering surely 
must not have understood their "callings." Never 

-mind that these women graduated Magna cwn Laude, it 
was a waste of time--education negated by the mar- 
riage license. : 

In our discussion, my friend mentioned the 
frustrations of her sister who had always excelled 
in athletics and suddenly found herself with no 
time to pursue these activities (three pre-schoolers 
keep you hopping but not broad jumping). She had no 
convenient outlet even if she could find the time. 
Most unsettling, she had no one who could understand 
these frustrations and no one who would encourage 
her to do anything but drop organized athletics. 

When we become women, we put aside childish 
things unless those things happen to be a love of 
babies, an ability to bake cookies and bread, a de- 
sire to have the cleanest toilet bow] in town, or a 
need for a close relationship with a man. The jux- 
taposition of these eternal/temporal needs was in- 
tentional. I am not criticizing the activities that 
‘LDS women get points for now. I enjoy time spent 
with my husband and four little ones and certainly 
realize that my eternal, family goals must be given 
top priority. Children's literature is one of my 
long-time hobbies and I have found it enjoyable and 
most useful. And I sincerely wish that I did care 
more about the brightness of my floors and windows. 
What I am criticizing is the fact that too many of 
the activities that make LDS women individuals are 
considered, if not bad, then simply undesirable, 
which leads to frustration and often guilt feelings. 
This labeling of desirable/undesirable activities 
is not so much official Church doctrine as an ac- 
culturation process that has evolved from times since 
pioneer days when women could pursue varied activi- 
ties while their husbands were serving missions or 
serving time (for polyaamy). : 

So, here is a new point system for LDS women. 
The first column represents activities we generally 
get credit for now. And they are all fulfilling 





and perfectly acceptable. Give yourself three 
points for each. But, also give yourself three 
points for the previously uncountable but perfectly 
good activities in column two. A certain number of 
points don't necessarily make a perfect/good/fair/ 
Poor LDS wife and mother. However, if most of your 
points are received from column I, you (a) might try 
some column II activities, and (b) please be aware 


of your sisters who are marching to a different drum- 


mer in column II, arid make a point of giving them 
theirs. If you are mostly a column II sister, you 


(a) may stop feeling quilty and start feeling smug 
after reading this article (if you haven't already), 
and (b) probably need to clean your house. 





I 3 peints each 


__Take-a meal to a new mother. 


Take all the kids to your husband's softball 
“games . 


_ Put your hair up every day so it will laok 
nice when your husband comes home from work. 


__Write a roadshow or R.S. opening social. 


__Take your kids to the zoo. 


Get up and fix breakfast and pack a lunch 
for your husband when he goes fishing 


__Save money for a new sewing machine 


__Read the scriptures 


_ Go on a diet 

__Keep the cooky jar filled 

__Take a child development class from a 
nearby’ university or adult education 
center 

__Do volunteer work at a local hospital 


__Make sure your children get a good represen- 
tation of the basic four food groups each day. 


__ Bake your own bread 

__Get up early so the house is spotless and 
yourself gorgeous before your husband leaves 
for work in the morning 


__Be sure that you are there every day when 
your children come home from school 


__Spend at least 30 hours a week making your 
home a clean, inviting place 


and no job has ever been invented that can touch it 
for frustration or reward. 

Do I sound like another middle-aged motherhood- 
and-apple-pie anti-feminist? Not a bit of it. 
There is much good in the woman's movement for my 
daughter and for me. Uppermost, it has fostered a 
feeling of individual self-worth in women. It has 
encouraged the idea that since it takes two to have 
a baby, two ought to feed it, clothe it and raise 
it. What could be healthier? The movement has 
questioned the time-honored practice of locking 
husband and wife into inflexible roles whether 
they fit either partner comfortably or not. Women 
of all ages have been encouraged to use their facul- 
ties to think and act for themselves, not as some 
auxiliary of one. Whatever role the modern woman 
chooses, she can handle it without apology. She 
can wear her new-found freedom with ease. 


Pat Capson 
Salt Lake City 


Surely there are many worthwhile activities that 
have not been mentioned. Child beating and adultery 
must be avoided, but with a little wisdom, most 
other activities are fine--even if they haven't been 
done in a homemaking meeting. So, make your own 
point system and become your own kind of good LDS. 
woman. You might just enjoy living with yourself a 
little more. 

Carolyn W. Zaugg 
Bountiful, Utah 





Il 3 points too--These ane no better but 
not worse either than coLwm I 











__Take a meal and a good book or Exponent IT 
to a new mother. Three extra points if you 
call her up and discuss the ideas in the 
reading when she's through with it 







__Play on your own softball team. One extra 
point if your husband brings the kids to 
your game. 







__Get a new haircut that only needs washing 
and combing and still looks presentable. 






__Write.a poem or essay on what being a woman 
means to you. 






__Take your kids (boys too) to the ballet 





__Go fishing with him and take the kids 
(girls too). 5 extra points if you bait 
your own hook and take the fish off the hook. 






__Save money for a new microscope. 






__Read Writings of Joseph Smith or Brigham 
Young and write a scholarly report on 
some aspect of what you have read. 







__Take ballet or swimming lessons. 





__Learn to make French and Danish pastry 






__Take a class in economics, oi] painting, 
biology, history, etc.--something "useless 


" 






__Do work you get paid for at a hospital 





__Make sure your children get intelligent din- 
ner-time conversation. 








__Take your children, one at a time, to.a 
really nice restaurant 






Stay up late working on a special project 
“and sleep in till nine in the morning. 

Three extra points if you are thoughtful 

enough to get the Cheerios down for the kids. 









__Be sure that once a week you go with your 
children to some unusual place or activity 
after they come home from school. 







__Spend at least three hours a week making 
yourself an interesting person. 
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The Sisters Speak : 





Our topic for this issue “the single Mormon 
woman" has brought diverse responses, and we thank 
the sisters who sent in letters. Beth Vaughan is 
a Ph.D. candidate in child development at BYU. She 
is a psychological nurse and has had experience 
teaching, counselling, and practicing nursing in 
Boston, Mass. and Salt Lake City, where she now 
makes her home. She was raised in Cincinatti, Ohio, 
and has been a member of the Church for more than 
ten years. She writes about her sinaleness: 

"Being thirty-two and not married has some as- 
pects of pain known only to the single Mormon woman. 
As I begin to write this, I'm crying. My dreams 
seen so unattainable. But the dreams are not un- 
usual, or grandiose. They seem so simple in my 
mind. I hunger to be happily married. Where do 
I go with these dreams since I'm not married? 

"First, along with the religious existential 
philosophers, I believe each person is one and 
alone in his existence and relationship‘to God. In 
a recent talk to the Young Special Interest in Salt 
Lake, Brother Sterling Sill remarked that our ex- 
altation would depend on ourselves. No one else. 
We are the only persons totally responsible for our 
lives. 

‘Secondly, I believe men and women need each 
other. While some people live as hermits, there is 
a quality of being human which can only come from 
close mutual relationships. The ultimate qualities 
of human feelings are those relatina to love. 

There is a biological need for love. Sinale people 
have that need too. Somehow the biological energy 
may get transferred into sleep and denial, or maybe 
into professional eneray. But more than the bio- 
Joaical need for love, there is the psychological. 
We need to know that other people besides our par- 
ents can love us. 

"Maybe it's this need to ‘be lovable’ that be- 
comes the pain inside of us. In the mind of society 
there must be a reason for not being married. What 
is the flaw in me? It's hard to remember that 'be- 
ing lovable’ is in loving. When not in a self-pity- 
ing mood, I can see that a woman doesn't need to be 
married to love. Sometimes I act as thouah I had to 
save all my Jove for some person I will marry. I am 
amazed at how smal] my own thinking can be. There 
are so many people to love in the full Christian 
sense. Actually, I believe that the greatest fear 
for a single woman should be that she micht stop 
loving and shrivel up inside. One simply must love 
and keep on loving to ‘be lovable.’ 

"I get down and wish my world were different, but 
sometimes I'm really excited to be me. There are 
parts of my life that are beautiful: my friends, my 
work, being able to see beautiful things, hearing 
music, learning something new, watching people grow 
and learn, Really my life is quite full. The hard- 
est challenge seems to be in trying to make or be 
the best me I can. It would be so easy to quit. 

"But there's a stubborn child in me that rebels. 
"You just try to stop me. I'11 show-you. The world 
will be a better place because I was here.’ And I 
hope that wil! be so. 

"Being single has its good and bad moments. 
Certainly it's a human experience and that's what 
we all opted for!” 

Nancy Miller, a sinale sister from Greeley, Col- 
orado, writes about her life and testimony: 

"Several times in the past years, I have con- 
sidered leaving the Church, because I so strongly 
differ from the majority of members I have met on 
social and political issues. This past year, my 
husband and I were divorced. I was left with four 
small children and not enough education. I decided 
it was time for me to begin my college career. I 
met a number of people at school who were anti-Mor- 
mon. Then from the Church end, things were not (and 
still aren't) geared for a single parent. The 
Church is not only family-oriented, but it is also 
couple-oriented. So I was faced with what might be 
called a religious crisis. 

"In the end, I decided that no matter what per- 
sonal differences were involved, the Church is true; 
Joseph Smith and all the succeeding prophets have 
been the prophets of God; this is the restored gos- 
pel; and knowing this, I would remain an active mem- 
ber." 

Anna Lee Corbridge of Logan, Utah, is a widow of 
three and one half years. Her six children ranae 
from a missionary to a fifth grader. She has just 
returned to college, and is the president of the 
Young Special Interests group in her stake. She 
comments from this perspective on the single parent 
in the Church: 

"It is true that we learn by the things we suf- 
fer. My experience has added great depth to my 
soul, expanded my ability to empathize, and develop- 
ed courage to stand on my own feet. Pulling up over 
what seems to be insurmountable obstacles has a way 
of aiving one new confidence to face the next chal- 
lenge. This past year I left the home my husband 
and I had raised our children in and moved to Loan. 
It tore me apart to leave my home and friends and 
the adjustment to a new community and schools has 
been difficult for all of us. But beneath the an- 
guish was a sure knowledge that it was right, that 
it was what I must do. Time after time when I felt 
I could qo no further, a door would open, new 
strength to take one more step would come, and I 
would know with assurance that someone beyond the 
veil was seeing me through the desperate moments of 
my ‘aloneness.' I cannot express the comfort and 
strength this knowledge gives me." 

Sister Corbridge goes on to say that she appre- 
ciates hearing the experiences of others who have 
been widowed. It is very helpful, she believes, for 
people to share such experiences with others. 


How exciting to be thought'lovable'! 


Janet Zamboni is a life-long member of the 
Church, raised and educated in Idaho She has a BA 
from Idaho State and received her MA in English 
from the University of Northern Colorado two weeks 
after her second child was born. She has taught 
English and journalism in high school and colleqe 
but is now home teaching her four children. While 
she is not unmarried, she writes about a particular 
kind of "singleness." ee 

"T have always been a member of the Church and 
was active (did not miss a meeting, held three jobs 
at a time, etc.) up to the very day of my marriage. 
I married a Catholic. (Go ahead and wince. I am 
still kind of shocked at myself at such an incredi- 
ble complete flip!) With this in mind, I thought I 
would mention that one version of the single woman 
in the Church is the woman who married a non-member. 
You know--the woman who really belived al] those 
faith promoting stories on conversion would happen 
to her. They have not. They may not. She is no 
longer the unattached sister. Her hard-core, non- — 
believer is very real and lovina, but not Golden 
Question material after all. She is alone. Sitting. 
Sensitive. Weeping (inside), Never wanting to aive 
up hope; never seeing it either. It can be psycho- 
logically devastating to realize that you are now 
numbered among the inactive. You are still some- 
body's ward project. You are downing the. percent- 
ages in all the books. Still, you have a testimony. 
You certainly think about the Church all the time. 
If you have ever practiced love, charity, humility, 
and studied the Gospel in your home, it has been 
these married years--alone." 

Sister Zamboni included a poem she has written 
on Singleness in the Church: 


Single Sisterhood 


Single. Solitude. Surrounded. 

Those young, "Best years of life'-- 
Pedantic leaders, "You're not to blame. 

100 per cent Sundays, honor badges galore." 
(Girls standing in bunches on the 

Saturday Night Dance floor... 

all evening, alone.) 


Education comes first-- 

Head of the class, untiring worker; never falter. 
Proud family, "Stick with the books. Bone 

Up on the lessons. Men can wait. 

(But women wait longer . . . by the phone, 

at the ward, together.) 


Institute of Religion-- 

Island of virtue, all] time good mixture. 

Helpful souls with, "Have I got a guy for 

You: just trying to fix her 

Up (with dates tall, short, silent, Tisping.. . 
Everything falls down.). 


Out in the world-- 

Teacher, director, always proving. 

Nervous superiors, "I am certain that 

You will continue to do your part." 

(Vague generalities not too soothing... 
or informative.) 


Temporary physical revamp-- 

New make-up, new clothes, new hair-do. 

Enthusiastic friend, “Why, my Don said 

He would not mind dating you now." 

(Now that he's safe with Miss Gold and Green Ball 
. and engaged.) 


Got it all. 


Back to grind and grinning-- 

Busy giving, trying, progress flying. Presto: 
Married Male Melchizedek, "Well, 7 would 

Marry you if I weren't already." 

(Condescending flattery. Cursed Manifesto. . . 
Or praise and thanks giving for small favors.) 
Solitude. 


Single. Surrounded. 


A sister who has experienced widowhood speaks 
her mind about single sisters in the Church. 
Cornella Novak of Portland, Oregon, has since remar- 
ried and raised her family. 

"The Mormon Church centers most of its attention 
on the whole family unit. Since most people are 
married who have families, this is right and proper. 
One third of the adults in the Church are single, 
but only in recent years has our Church realized 
that the single parent or single adult without chil- 
dren often feels left out in the cold. The young 
woman who has never married feels she has really 
failed. In spite of the new feminist movement, a 
Mormon spinster still feels she belongs nowhere. 

The widowed of any age may not have any quilt feel- 
inas, but they still don't feel a part of the ac- 
tivities that center around couples. 

"Divorced Mormons often become alienated from 
the Church entirely. Many of them married quite 
young, and when their marriages failed, regardless 
of who was at fault, they felt much quilt. Even if 
the divorced woman is still the age of the other 
young adults, she has had experiences that set her 
apart. She may have children for whom she is re- 
sponsible. She can't feel free. She often has to 
work and is too tired to go to meetinas or can't 
find a baby sitter. 

"When President Lee was widowed, he knew new 
loneliness. He knew how hard it was to meet new 
people and find desirable places for aood Mormons 
to be. As a result of his concern, the Special 


Interests Groups were formed. They have met the 
needs of many sinale adults and have brought in- 
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active people back into the Church. The groups 
have offered entertainment and opportunities to 
socialize in healthy environments. They have of- || 
fered spiritual inspiration to many who felt they 
were too far from the Church to come back. Many 
new and happy marriages have resulted and others |; { 
have found the warmth of friends. 

“However, the Special Interests Groups have not}: » 
been without their problems. In many areas they |) 
have not found full support from the priesthood 
leaders. These men can see no need for a special 
group. They have given tacit approval but no real): 
support. It has been hard to find good leadership 
Single parents are aenerally very busy if they are 
trying to be both mother and father to their chil- 
dren. It takes a lot of work and dedication to 
plan good programs for every Friday and some Satur: 
days and an inspirational fireside every Sunday. 
The biggest lack has been any leadership from the 
men. The men with enthusiasm and leadership abili: 
ty don't stay single long. The ones who are left 
often have so many personal problems they find it 
hard to function responsibly. I've known two womer|:' 
who have felt so strongly the need for the program}! 
and have devoted so much time to it that their 
health has suffered and sometimes their children 
have been neglected. They have both tried to resi 
but leadership was so hard to find that they are 
still working. 

"Another need that has not been met is for some |) 
good counselling. Many feel they cannot marry agai 
without understanding what went wrong with the fir: 
marriage. Even those who have been widowed may fir| | 
their only prospect for mates. among those who have 
been divorced. In some metropolitan areas, Church 
counselling is available, but it is limited. Some | 
feel that any priesthood bearer is quite competent 
to counsel, yet a happily married man, who has neve 
gone through the trauma of divorce or widowhood ma) 
not be the best qualified to give counsel. There 
are resources within many communities, but often 
the costs are prohibitive. Few women alone make 
enough to cover their basic needs. Some who have 
sought help from non-Mormon croups have found them 
rather unsympathetic to our more rigid standards ojj° 
morality. They can see no reason why mature couple 
shouldn't live together while they are working out |: 
their emotional problems. 

‘The fact is, we need much more understanding b)|» 
the married priesthood holders of the severe frus- fv 
trations the single people face. Many, who found jy 
no difficulty observing their marriage covenants 
while married, find after months of abstinence fron} 
sex that on the first date with a member of the op: 
posite sex, they go further than either had intend-)> 
ed. It isn't just the young girls who get into 
trouble; mature adults often forget how strong 
their drives can be. Men, who have been strong in 
the priesthood and active in the Church find them- |: 
selves denied their priesthood because their need 
for affection took them further than they had ex- 
pected. They try to get back into good graces by 
avoiding the opposite sex, and then they get des- 
perately lonely. They can't really date long 
enough to find whether there is a basis for a good} 
marriage without going too far. 

"I don't know what the answer is. Years ago, b 
fore Special Interests was ever thought of, I was 
the same boat--a young widow with two children to 
support. Dates were rare and dates with Mormon mel 
were non-existent. The few men I dated assumed I 
wanted only one thing out of a date. It was a dif! 
ficult time for me and a time 1 felt I couldn't 
take such problems to my bishop or home teacher. 
How could they begin to understand what I was goint): 
through? I hope I am never that lonely again. I 
went to Church regularly, but never had a visit fro 
a visiting teacher or Home Teacher. I later marrie) 
a-non-Mormon who has supported me and our three chi 
dren in our Church activities, but I feel qreat syn 
pathy for those now in the position I was in. 

"I wish there had been a Special Interest progra 
when I was a widow, but I also wish there had been } 
some very understanding counselling during those 
years. 1 remember, too, how I yearned for the 
friendship from some of the married families in the 
Church. Now I hope those who are fortunate enough } 
to be happily married will be cognizant of the need 
the Special Interest people have for their support.) 
They need more backing and leadership from the Re= } 
lief Society and priesthood leaders. Divorce is 
never easy for the dedicated Mormon, and yet some 
marriages are not right for either party or for the 
children. The widowed cannot live only on memories 
companionship is desperately needed. The men or 
women who have never been married cry out for real | 
sympathy and for the companionship of others who al 
so understand." 

We are still welcoming letters for the March 
issue. The Relief Society is the oldest continuing 
auxilliary in the Church, and all of us have had 
some experience with it. We are interested in hear! 
ina your feelings about how this vast women's or- 
ganization has affected lives. What experiences 
and programs in this organization have been most 
helpful to you? Pleise have your letters to us by | 
January 1. a 

In the June issue we will discuss another ques-f 
tion, so be thinking about this one and jotting | 
down your thoughts to share with us. "Do you find 
that you are happier when you discuss your problems! 
with your friends or when you keep them to yourselfp 
Does discussing women's issues with your sisters — 
make you feel dissatisfied and frustrated with your! 























“life, or strengthened and more capable of coping 


Have you had experiences you can share?" 
J.R.D. 
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Letters 





Dear Sisters, 


I really look forward to my copies of Exponent 

II. The Ensign and New Ena are great but I feel 
there is a real need for women to have a paper or 
magazine of their own, through which they can share 
their thoughts and feelings with other women and 
can have the satisfaction of having poems, stories, 
and articles printed. 

Frances West 

Provo, Utah 


eee 


Dear Sisters, 


I have enjoyed each issue thoroughly but found 
the last issue even more "special" than the others. 
Thank you for the sacrifices each of you is making 
to publish this "voice" of us Mormon "sisters." I 
wish I had had such a supportive "voice" when I was 
rearing my family. 


Louise Salmon 
Los Altos, Calif. 


ry 


Ladies, 


I read with interest your paper which was sent 
to me until I reached the article on page 8, "To 
Have a Career or Be a Homemaker." The author states 
she has heard more and more discussions about whe- 
ther or not a good Mormon mother should work. At 
the Mormon Church where I attend there is no dis- 
cussion because the General Authorities have said 
that except in very unusual circumstances a mother's 
place is in the home. Do they teach different 
things if Oregon than in California? 

If her advice is so good, why hasn't it appeared 
in the Ensign or some official communique from Salt 
Lake ? Simple, because it goes against stated 
Church policy. 

I am not subscribing because I don't want to 
receive anything that goes against the brethren. 

The Ensign is as much an exponent as I need. I 
suggest you look more closely at what you print. 


Name withheld 


Dear Sisters, 


It's been a year now since I received your 
first issue--a gift from a friend. 

This has been a year of unbelievable arowth-- 
emerging as a woman and Exponent IT coming (not 
often enough) and telling me the comforting news 
that there are others--many others--like myself 
with.an insatiable desire to try my wings (and 
finding flight beautiful). 


Lauree KuhImann 
Rhinelander, Wis. 





Dear Sisters, 


I Tove your newspaper. It's fascinating to 
read the ideas, opinions, aspirations etc. of other 
women in the Church. In a way it's discouraging to 
read about the vast accomplishments of Church women 
at home and in careers, hobbies etc. I have a hard 
time just managing day to day living with six lively 
boys. Keep up the good work. 3 


Karen Andrew 
Green Bay, Wis. 





NOTES From A Correspondent 


"Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate." 


The above are the words of a poet ,"and let us 
put them into practice, and see if we cannot accom- 
plish more good than we are now doing. 

Every little while, my dear sisters, we hear of 
missionaries being called to go to different parts 
of the world to preach the gospel, others to make 
new settlements; and many other duties to perform 
that would not be advisable for us to step forward 
and do. But for all this we can do thousands of 
things that we are not very diligent in performing, 
where we would not be counted stepping over the 
threshhold of modesty and propriety. If we cannot 
go to foreign countries and preach to the heathens, 
if we cannot go and make new settlements, and help 
to widen the borders of Zion, if we cannot quarry, 
polish and lay up rock for the temple, we need not 
be idle, God never designed that we should work in 
this way; but He has given us our portion of work, 





Dear Claudia L. Bushman and other producers: 


Your September, 1975, Exponent II is very good 
reading. I have, of course, a special interest in: 
the "marriage or career" discussions, and I am all 
admiration for the way you include it all--without 
comment. Reading the marvelous old quotes I felt 
certain that my maternal grandmother read their 
first printings back in 1882. 

She was the heroine (with certain fictional dif- 
ferences) of my novel The Evening and the Morning, 
and the inspiration for one of the stories in a col-’ 
lection loosely based on my childhood in Utah, Where 
Nothing is Long Ago. She was the child of one of 
four "plural wives" who helped produce thirty-one 
children (though nine, the record says, died in in- 
fancy) before and during the difficult period called 
the Mormon Underground. A strong woman for her time, 
she called a spade a spade and resented bitterly her 
lack of education. I loved her and admired her in- 
dependence, and she was my Very Blood. 

One of the last things she said to me was a re- 
minder of my "“Godgiven talent" to write, which was 
"death to hide" according to a great poet and a sin 
to hide according to a parable in Matthew 25:14-30. 
She had begun when I was, I imagine, no more than 
twelve, to warn me about certain rights and privi- 
leges men might well seek to deprive me of. There 
is a very old conspiracy, she told me, against wo- 
men of talent, and it owes its major power to the 
fact that women are kept ignorant. of its existence. 
The time might well come, she said, when people (in- 
cluding women) would ask me why there were so few 
great works of art produced by women. I was told 
to point out that the army of silent-ones were not 
given time for creation, let alone for polish. Why 
had they not been governors? Because they were, 
from time immemorial, governed. Now and then an ac- 
cident of birth and/or wealth made a woman into a 
Goodly Queen, or into a great novelist (who might 
have been forced to take a-man's name to be noticed), 
or--best of all--into poets. I had begun, by then, 
to carry notebooks and sharp pencils and sometimes 
even finished poems in my pockets. "You will write 
in your spare time," she said, "which you will have 
to steal. If you have any success with it, anything 
untoward in the characters or fortunes of your chil- 
dren will be the fault of your negligence while pur- 
suing your evil ‘other interests. 
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"And if," she said later on, “you husband should 
not advance in the Priesthood or in his career, it 
will be your fault for not being a proper encourag- 
ing helpmate." 

Part of the good armor given us by those who go 
before is readiness for life's inevitable assaults 
upon our: sensibilities. This readiness I was given, 
and “in the time of it," as she said, the assaults 
came. They did not--thanks to her and to her daugh- 
ter--completely destroy my spirits, only sometimes 
daunted them. 

The conspiracy is old, old, ofd, and so deeply 
established in society that the very language we 
speak and write is part of it. Even good old Susan 
B. Anthony recalled “our revolutionary fathers de- 
claring that all men are created equal." I wonder 
who was the "woman and sister" who wrote in Woman's 
Exponent, 1 December 1882, about those others “whose 
lives are cast in pleasant places" and so "sit at 
their ease because, forsooth, a strong arm shelters 
them from care and hardship, and so they exclaim, 
‘We have all the rights we want.'" 

I am sure my grandmother must have read it, and 
I can't help wondering what she would have said a- 
bout some of the things in Exponent II, September 
1975. That French Conference for LDS Women, for in- 
stance, listing workshops in “food storage, creative 
sewing, makeup, genealogy, canning . . ." witha 
fashion show (all the better to catch a man) and a 
slideshow on peridental care! And about the woman 
who says a parttime career is perfectly possible 
"without neglecting the primary function of raising 
a family." And about the really splendid young 
"patriarch of the home, who wishes he might have the 
right of carrying a child which is his wife's "com- 
pensation for not having the priesthood." What a 
hurrah she would have had for the girl in the wheel- 
chair who sturdily says she is “a person, not an ap- 
pendage," and for the widow who has "no time for 
tears." 

So--this pennysworth in memory of a grandmother 
who had eleven young "compensations" when left a 
widow and said on her deathbed that she was glad she 
was sure to get to heaven “on her husband's coat- 
tails." 

Virginia Sorensen 
Tangier, Morocco 





Dear Sisters, 


A friend gave me a copy of your publication 
to read, and I found it so engrossing I could not 
put it down until I read it cover to cover. 
I was delighted with content, style of writing 
and perfect proofreading. 
Helen H. Schamber 
Boise, Idaho 
a ea ae rae 


Dear Sisters, 


I am thrilled with Exponent IT and hope you can 
keep publishing indefinitely. You are providing 
Mormon women with a platform for expressing their 
own independent thoughts which I don't think the 
Church provides. You have saved me more than once 
by reminding me that there axe women in the Church 
who do their own thinking and that they do fit in 
the framework of the Church. 


Rosalyn Merrel] 
Caracas, Venezuela 





and it is for us to step forward as brave sisters 
and do it; we can encourage the brethren in being 
faithful to the principles of their religion and 
help to build up the kingdom of God. 

We can learn to raise silk, make our own dresses, 
ribbons, hats, bonnets, flowers, trimmings, laces, 
gloves, and many other things too numerous to men- 
tion, that would save a great expense and what we 
save, give as a donation to a temple, or for some 
other noble work that will bless the people of God. 

By hard study, diligence and perseverance, we 
may qualify ourselves as schoolteachers, clerks, 


. cashiers, telegraph operators and fill positions of 


honor and trust. Then let us be faithful and let 

it not be said that men are kept from other duties 

to fill positions that we might occupy to our credit. 
Let us step forward as brave volunteers in this 

great work and take upon ourselves the responsibili- 


Dear Sisters, 


One of your devoted readers and one of my best 
friends introduced me to Exponent II and after at- 
tending the discussion session of the Exponent Day 
Dinner, encouraged me to write to express my reac- 
tion to the publication. 

My copy was the April 1975 issue and was read 
with great interest by myself and several others. 
My father said it was exactly what my mother needs 
to read and I can think of many people who would 
enjoy the opinions and wisdom of your contributors. 

For my own part, I have never felt discriminated 
acainst, frustrated in my goals (other than by my 
own personal limitations which keep me frustrated 
enough) or otherwise in tune with the women's 
groups of today. But in the soul searching and 
reaching that I went through in teaching a beauti- 
ful croup of young women in Relief Society last 
year, I felt so remote from their problems and so 
helpless to alleviate them that I jump at the 
chance to subscribe to the Exponent II if just to 
(hopefully) increase my sphere of service. And 
(grudgingly admitted) to inspire me to make more 
of my life and not become complacent in my own 
contentment. 

Thaylene Barrett 
Madison, Wis. 





ties of accepting situations in our schools, our 
stores and telegraph offices, etc. Let us be 
straightforward and firm in our dealings, gentle 
and loving in our governing, courteous and polite 
in our manners, lively interesting and instructive 
in our conversation, constant and confiding in our 
friendships, and love all that is-good, noble and 
exalting, ever striving to help one another, and 
keep the commandments of God our heavenly Father. 

We should learn to be our own doctors, by hav- 
ing faith in the power of the Priesthood, and have 
power to heal the sick by the laying on of hands. 

We should set an example that will be worthy 
of following, and let our every act be our recom- 
mendation into good society. Encourage the breth~- 
ren in their works, and strengthen them in the 
faith by our prayers. 


May B. Euno 
Woman's Exponent 
15 May 1877 
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FICTION _ | OE pe oa 
God and Sister Stevens 


When I entered the doctor's waiting room, my 
heart sank. At least another dozen or so patients 
to see before it would be my turn. I went to the 
table with the magazines and picked up a copy of an 
old Nursing Minor. They say, once a nurse, always 
a nurse; and according to the habit of elderly peo- 
ple, I opened it at the obituary page. The first 
thing I saw was her name: Sister Emily Stevens, 
aged 94. 1 dropped the paper in my lap and smiled 
a little, remembering her. Now she would have 
found out if God was really a great big wonderful 
old man with a flowing white beard in a flowing 
white gown standing on a golden cloud. Dear 
Stevens--she would rest in peace, of that I was 
very sure. 

When I was a youngster in a small industrial 
town in the north of England, a girl down our road 
went to London to be a nurse. I was wanting des- 
Perately to go away from home. My parents were 
loving and good people and had brought me up in 
the best of Victorian fashion, which meant "no" 

99 out of a 100 times to whatever I wanted to do. 
So when Molly came home full of the wonderful news 
of her job as a nurse, I asked her not to let on 
that she really enjoyed herself, but to harp on the 
hardships, the strict discipline, the unfeeling 
matron, the joy of helping the poor and the sick. 
Otherwise I would never be allowed to follow her 
example. She did her best and talked by the hour 
of the calling and its wonderful satisfaction. To 
my utter amazement my mother finally agreed to go 
to London herself and see the matron. After the 
two ladies had interviewed each other, I was really 
allowed to move to London with Molly and train to 
be a nurse. When at last we sat in the train, my 
friend told me all over again what I was so eager 
to hear. One was honestly too tired to indulge in 
any shenanigans, she said, but there were wonder- 
ful ways to rest your feet and enjoy yourself at 
the same time. You could go to the pictures and 
sit for hours, and if you had time, you could even 
see the program twice over; or you could hop on a 
bus and ride to Park Road and the Mall and see the 
shops in Oxford Street and Piccadilly Circus and 
Buckingham Palace, where the King lived. At least 
you knew you were in London, one of the areatest 
cities in the whole world. And when we had discuss- 
ed this to capacity, I said, 

"Now tell me, what is aoing to happen when I get 
to the hospital?” 

"Well," she said, "I think Matron will send you 
to Men's Surgical; she often does with new ones. 
Sr. Stevens is a bit queer, but she is nice all the 
same." 

"How is she queer?" I insisted. 

“Well, first of‘all, she is a Mormon." 

“What on earth is a Mormon?" I asked. 

"One of those American tribes," said Molly. 

"Do you mean she is black? or red?" 

"No, stupid, it's her religion.” 

"What does she believe in? Mohammed or Allah or 
Buddha?" There my knowledge of strange religions 
ended. 

"No, she is a Christian like us, but she has-- 
well--other ways. She never has tea and is mad on 
airing beds and all that, and she always. talks of 
God like my mother talks of Harry next door. You 
know, the neighbour--since Dad died, Harry comes in 
and helps her whenever she gets stuck--like ‘the 
washer is broken; Harry will mend it' or ‘that 
light-switch won't work again; remind me to call 
Harry'--in that way she talks of God." 

I got more and more bewildered. "But how can 
a sister in a hospital bother about light-switches 
and things?" 

"Not that way," said Molly again. "It has to do 
with her nursing and that's where God and the Lab 
come in." 

"What on earth is the lab?" 

"It's like this. Every ward has a little extra 
room, where they put people who are very i1] and 
need special rest or quiet or what have you. In my 
opinion they put them there to die in peace and not 
disturb the other patients. It is bad for them to 
see another fellow die. It depresses them, natural- 
ly. But Stevens has her own way. She has them put 
in there to die, but they hardly ever do. She has 
the most peculiar way of treating them and very of- 
ten they recover and confound the doctors who said 
there was no hope left for them.” 

"And what does she do? Don't the doctors ob- 
Nectan : 

"They did indeed at first. But since the senior 
registrar has found that she has a peculiar way with 
her, he lets her do what she wants. They were as 
qood as dead anyway, so what harm could she do? 
That's why they call it the lab--labs are places 
where they try to find new things out and do re- 
search and such. Well, Stevens does her own re- 
search. No one helps her--besides God, that is. 

She just gets into the sickroom and sits by the bed 
quietly. I think she prays. And after awhile she 
will get up and’do something quite daft, absolutely 
stupid, but believe it or not, the patient does come 
round. That's Stevens for you." 

If in those days I had read Emerson, I would 
have quoted him when I first met Sr. Stevens. Emer- 
son says that to meet pure simplicity fills one with 
deepest awe.. That was what I felt when I met Sister. 
She looked absolutely ordinary, middle size, middle 
height, neat and clean and orderly, hair tidy under 
the reaulation cap. But when she looked at me fully, 
I might have trembled. She had the most startling 
blue eyes I had ever seen,.and she..looked.as if, she 
liked me a lot--not sloppy like an older woman can 


“a crane-hook. 


fawn over a young girl, but as one person’ to another, 
or to use her own expression, "as one child of the 
Father loves another child." If we made mistakes, 
she would not call us stupid, she would only ask: 

"Do you think you made a good job of that, 
Nurse?" 

And we had to say, 

"No, Sister, I am sorry, but I'l] try and do 
better next time." 

She would smile then and answer: 

"I am sure you will." 

The patients adored her. She got them to do 
almost anything she wanted and as far as possible 
they seemed happy enough. 

The first lab-case I witnessed was a famous 
actor. He had been in an auto accident and had 
been badly injured. His face was so badly battered 
that it would take years of plastic surgery to give 
him some sort of looks again. He was desperately 
unhappy and in consequence unpleasant and very dif- 
ficult. One morning I was in his room tidying up 
when Stevens came in holding a little book. She 
sat down, opened her book, and began to read to 
him from Hamlet's Monologue beginning, "To be or not 
to be." After the first few words he stiffened, sat 
up, and said: 

"If this is a joke, Sister, I do not appreciate 
ities ‘ 

She put the book down and without answering him 
said: 

“Last night I heard this on my wireless." 

"Very interesting, I am sure," he snapped biting- 
ly. 

"No," said Stevens, “it was not. The man who 
took the part of Hamlet had no depth in his voice; 
he did not sound at all like a man tortured by his 
conscience and his knowledge of evil. He was flat 
and I just sat and mended my stockings.” 

"What has that got to do with me?” he asked 
again. 

Stevens continued as if he had not interrupted 
at all. "I once went to the theatre to hear you as 
Hamlet and it is one of my most wonderful memories." 

"Well, you won't see me there again," he snarl- 
ed. "Look at my face--enough to make the teenagers 
run like mad:” 

"T did not say I saw you," replied Stevens, "I 
said I heard you. I was a very poor little student 
nurse and could only afford the cheapest seat in the 
gallery and in the hurry of coming off the ward late, 
I foraot my glasses. So I did not see a thing. But 
I have never forgotten your voice. I could not lis- 
ten.to you and mend my stockings at the same time. 
How wonderful for you that: your throat-was not in- 
jured in that ghastly accident." 

She got up and left her little book. behind her 
on his bed. I went out soon after‘her, but when I 
brought him his.midday meal, he was reading. B 

We al] know him to this day. There is not a 
person in England who does not. know his voice. He 
is a commentator on the radio at.all1 the bia events 
where a man of his calibre is needed: to cive dior 
tance to an occasion. 

My second lab experience was the case of a lit- 
tle Italian waiter. from a small restaurant ‘in Soho. 
He had been severely stabbed in a brawl. They 
brought him in in sucha condition that the doctor 
sent him straight to the lab. 

"Sister Stevens will have a good chance here,” 
he said with some kind of friendly.malice. “If she 
can pray this one out of his condition, 1'11 take 
my hat off to her." 

The man remained unconscious for two. days. 

When he started to move sliahtly,;. Sister sat with 
him all throuch her free time, holding his poor 
twitching hand. We tried to give him sips of glu- 
cose, but he refused all] nourishment. The second 
day, after a long sitting, Sister. took herself off 
and phoned the registrar. I heard her on the phone 
asking permission to bring him some food: from out- 
side. The registrar evidently agreed to what she 
suggested, and when she got off duty, she set off. 
on.an errand. 

After two hours she came back with a bag full 
of small. pots and pans. She heated the stuff up 
herself in the ward kitchen and asked me. to come 
into the lab with her. Here she started: to wave 
some of the peculiar smelling stuff under the poor 
little fellow's nose. After a few seconds he seem- 
ed to be taking notice. He tried to smile and 
opened his lips to take a little soup. After that 
he slept. I can't remember all the details, but 
the man recovered, and the fellow he worked for 
‘Brought him a little more Italian food each day. 

On that occasion a young doctor asked Sister 
where she got her successful ideas. She smiled at 
him with her incredible eyes and said: 

"It's very simple. I just ask God to help me 
find out what a man needs to recover interest in ~ 
life. I am lucky--He always helps. me to help them." 

- "You make God sound like a majestic old man 
with a big white beard standing on a white cloud." 


"I do, indeed I do," replied Sister. "Do you 
see Him like that also?” 
"I am sorry," the young man replied, "but. I 


don't believe. in God." 

"I feel sorry for you. 
miss. 
moment. 
our Lord then. 
She shook her head a little, but, sadly. 
Stevens all over. 

I remember many more cases I heard about, like 
the one of the youna Scottish docker who aot hit by - 
Stevens went to Noolworth's and” 


You don't know what. you 


Man actually shares in creating.tife with 
And still, you can't believe it." 
That was 


You've seen a baby beina born--man's greatest . 


bought a tiny bottle of a terrible perfume cal hed 
Poppy-juice and wafted it under his nose. He start- 
ed to mutter "Janie, Janie" and came around. She 
must have seen the look on my face, because she 
smiled and told me: 

"I once had a girl-patient who was a little 
Scottie, and she loved that smell. I just felt she 
would have made a fitting partner for him, and so 
I tried the smell on him. You see, Nurse, it is all 


~ very simple if you just let God guide your thoughts. 


in the right way." _ 

In due course I was moved from Men's Surgical 
and Jost sight of Sr. Stevens, but I was always. in- 
terested to hear about her exploits. Then the war 
came, Molly was already a staff nurse, and I had 
taken my final exams. Stevens had her hands full 
with a lot of civilian casualties and also some 
special cases from the services. 

There was quite a drive on for nurses to serve 
overseas and we both were half-decided to qo. One 
day Molly and I went out for a walk through the 
town, in our minds saying farewell to London. We 
ended up at Marble Arch in the Corner House to have 
lunch. The young waitress spoke a correct but 
stilted English; she was one of the_many refugees 
who crowded London at this time. As we waited for 
our food, Molly said suddenty, "Look who's coming!" 
and it was Sr. Stevens, looking lost and helplessly 
out of place. 

I got up and asked her if she would like to 
squeeze in with us, and she gratefully accepted. 

We asked how the work was progressing, and she an- 
swered that she was very busy. She had a lot of 
Polish airmen, one special one in the lab at the 
moment. .The one in the lab--poor young fellow--it 
was really. because of him she was here. I nudged 
Molly under the table--God at work again, no doubt. 
Molly said that they had. such strange names, she 
could never remember them. Sister said she knew 
his name all right. Just then one half-second of 
odd silence occurred that sometimes happens when 
there are nearly a hundred people in an overcrowded 


room. Into this silence Sister said loudly and 
clearly: "He is called Ladislaus Rocinski from 
Cracow." 


The upsurge of noise covered the crash of fall- 
‘ing crockery and our little waitress stood there, ow 
white as a sheet, and repeated, 

. "Ladislaus Rocinski of Cracow." 

Stevens was on her feet; she held the fainting 
girl up. 

"You know him, don't you?" It was not a ques- 
tion, simply a demand for confirmation. 

"My husband," said the girl. 

Stevens. dealt with the manager and led the airl 
away. 

That was the last time I had seen Stevens. I 
had gone overseas and had come back with a dear hus- 


band. I had raised a family and very rarely thought 
of her. _And now she was dead. No, she was not dead, 
at all. I am sure she will be happy and busy mind- 


ing the sick--if there are any--in the Lord's beauti- 
ful mansion.with the many rooms Jesus told us about. 


And I'm sure that al] the beds will be properly 


aired.. If I am lucky, I might be allowed to sleep 
in. one of them one day. 


Elizabeth Loefler 
Sale, Trafford, Cheshire 
England 










































































\he following article is a compliation of 
. tribute to Fern Gardner written by Janice 
dlearce, chairman of the health education 
rogram at Utah State University, and Sis- 
“er Gardner's own comments on her life as 
sports activist. The standard typeface 
dicates the tribute; the italics indicate 
‘ister Gardner's comin 

allalPe 











4ji was born in the smakl northern Utah town of 
Hpwille (popukation 230). 1 cannot recall the 
oj time my interest in sports began ‘unless it was 
I Learned to walk, and my big brother put a 
‘|.4n my hand. 1 come from an athketic family of 
“pbrothers and one sister. Mom and Dad were our 
fans, and they showed no favoritism when <t 
‘to watching their sons on daughters. 1 always 
vithat if I couldn't find anyone else to. play 
1 with, Mom or Dad coukd be talked into it. As 
yj we spent most of our days hunting; f4shing; 
ing softball, baseball, basketball, or football; 
“pikating; of skeigh riding. 1 we weren't play- 
‘jiwe were watching each other. 
played in my first softball game when I was a 
| grader at the Deweyville Ekementary School. 
Wister and I were on the girls’ team, and we 
Weed to other schools in the valley once a week 
‘jlay. My sister was a perfect example for me to 
yw. She has had a great influence on my Life 
ny choice of caneen. My brother Dake, who di- 

, men's and women's athletic programs at Weber 
y) College, has given me a great deak of direc- 
vyand help. 

Ity brothers and sister taught me all they knew, 
spven though there was an age gap and I wasn't 
vhgood, they never told me that 1 couldn't play. 
Yuat regard, I may be a unique case ads far as 
ar athletes are concerned: no one ever told me 
bit was wrong for me to play because 1 was a 








J.L2 of this can best be summed up by saying that 
se of my family's support and encouragement, my 
to athtetic achievement was made easy and possi- 





viimong young Mormon women, Fern Gardner stands as 

viiample of outstanding achievement in the area of 
'S--a position attained through ability, train- 

dedication, and a commitment to the ideal of 

4 lence. Her reticent manner belies the inner 


jut-Door Exercise 
or Mothers 





‘Jonsider it your religious duty to take out-of- 
“bexercise without fail each day. Sweeping and 
ing around the house will not take its place; 
ixhilaration of the open air and change of scene 
ibsolutely necessary. 0, I know all about 
“s gown that is not finished," and "Tommy's 
t," and even "his" coat, his buttonless coat, 
‘jn in your lap, as if to add the last ounce to 
amel's back; still I say, up and out: Is it 

important that your cnildren in their tender 

| should not be left motherless, and that they 

d not be born to that feeble constitution of 

which will blight every early blessing? Let 
ins and strings go; you will take hold of them 

more vigor and patience when you do return 

t and refreshed; and if every stitch be not 

lhed at just such a moment (and it is discourag- 

ot to be able to systematize in your labor, 
‘with your best efforts), still remember that 
ulwho had done what she could" is entitled to no 
praise. Your husband is undoubtedly "the best 
n," though there are some malicious people who 
say that that is not saying much for him. 

he would never, to the end of time, dream what 
‘ere dying of; so accept my advice, and take the 
r in hand yourself. 
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strength, confidence, and determination that have 


made her a formidable Opponent in the role of either 


player or coach. 


One year after my sister began playing with them, 
and only because she talked them into Letting me thy 


out, I became a member of the Shamrocks Softball 

Team. When I was nineteen, Glen Cherry, one of the 
top men's pitchers in Utah, started coaching me and 
I became a pitcher. 
to him. He spent countless hours outside of regu- 
Lan practice helping me become a better pitcher. 1 
thank him for helping me make a name for myself. 


Her impressive record as a sportswoman stands as 


a tribute to her skill and dedication. She began 
playing for the Utah Shamrocks, a commercial soft- 
ball team, when she was fourteen years old and con- 
tinued with them for twenty-one years. During that 


time they won thirteen consecutive regional champion- 


ships and were ranked in the top sixteen teams na- 


tionally; in 1969 the team, aided by Fern's pitching, 


placed fourth in the national championships. In 
1970 she was named an All-American pitcher by the 
American Softball] Association, and in 1973 she was 


selected to the Utah Sports Hall of Fame, the second 


woman to receive that honor. 


While I was playing with the Shamocks, LuJean 


Nefson and JoAnn Cakdenwood, teammates who were both 


physical education teachers, convinced me that 1 
Should seek a career in physical education. They 
talked me into going to college. 1 graduated from 
high schook and took a job as a secretary at Hikh 
Aix Force Base in order to enter Utah State Univer- 
sity two years Later. After graduation, 1 taught 
physical education and coached at Box Elder High 
School for six years. 

On the advice of several people, 1 decided to 
pursue a Master's Degree in the hopes of getting a 
coklege-Level teaching position. High schook ath- 
ketics had Lost its challenge for me, and I wanted 
to work with more highky Akikled phayers. A year 


studying fon the Master's, a year back at Box Elder 
High School, and then I was fortunate enough to get 


the job at Utah State University. While there, my 


Antenest in coaching and administration grew rapidly 


I am just beginning my appointment as Women's 
Athketic Director and basketball coach at the Unt- 
versity of Utah. 
offer because it would be a new challenge for me. 
It wikk mean Less coaching for me, hopefully ena- 
bing me to do a better job all around. 


COPY DEADLINE 
January 1 for March Issue 


(We might stil] consider things until January 15.) 


tidings of this season 
acing ey 





EXPO II for Christmas 


Exponent II makes a good Christmas present for 


mothers, sisters, wives. We will send gift cards 


on receipt of your order. 


1 owe all my pitching knowkedge 


1 made the decision to accept this 
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"po ____ FERN GARDNER: Athlete Coach, Leader 


Becoming an outstanding participant in sports is 
an achievement that reflects a rare combination of 
physical and emotional qualities. But having the 
ability and willingness to share this in teaching, 
coaching, and guiding others is perhaps an even 
greater talent. 

At Utah State Fern coached the women's intercol- 
legiate volleyball, basketball, and softball teams. 
In the few years that we have had organized and 
scheduled intercollegiate competition, her volley- 
ball teams have qualified to participate in two na- 
tional championships. Her basketball teams have 
won the regional championship for the last four 
years and have participated in the last four nation- ~ 
al championship competitions. She has established 
a reputation for excellence in the Intermountain 
Region. 

Knowing that Fern Gardner had strict training 
rules, kept a rigorous practice schedule, and ex- 
pected excellence not only on the playing court but 
academically as well, I asked some of her players 
how they felt about their coach. They said, "She 
is a silent encourager." "She lives by her codes." 
"I could always be proud to say she was my coach." 
They quoted her as saying, "When sports become 
only a job, it is time to hang up your mitt" and 
"You may not like me, but as a coach you must re- 
spect me." 

I enjoy my work a great deal. I am grateful 
that 1 have the ability to do work 1 find satisfying 
and rewarding. How can I be anything but positive 
about a caneer that has given me a happy, success- 
ful, and chalkenging Life 

T am thankful to God for bkessing me with ath- 
Letic takents and the mind to use them because for 
me Life without sport is not Life! We are all 
bkessed with certain talents. 1 believe that God 
gave us these talents to use and to share. That is 
what I am attempting to do in sports, 

The most meaningful tribute to Fern came from 
the young woman who said, "Coach Gardner has made 
me feel pride in myself, and although this may 
sound odd, she has taught me to have enough confi- 
dence in myself to question, to go beyond a blind 
acceptance of a coach's judgment, and to use my own 
judgment." Rather than think it odd, I was struck 
by the profundity of the remark. It pinpoints what 
teaching is all about. What a fitting tribute to a 
woman who has achieved as an athlete, a coach, and 
a leader of young women. 


Suggestions To Our Contributors 


1. Though we publish longer articles, we breten 
the two to four page lenath. 
2. Don't quote too much. We want your words. 

3. If you want your manuscript returned, be sure 


to say so. A stamped, self-addressed envelope 
would help. 


4. After writing, rewriting and writing again, 
type fresh double-spaced pages, one side only, 
with generous margins all around. Two copies 
would be appreciated. 


5. Identify every page with your name and a 
short title.’ Put name, address, title and approxi- 
mate number of words on the first page. 


6. Contributions of art work--graphics, photo- 
graphs, etc.--are encouraged. Be sure they are 
well identified. 


7. We love to hear from you, in publishable form 
or otherwise. Letters, suggestions, interesting 
quotations, news, and manuscripts are greedily 
poured over by the dedicated staff. Send in your 
writings. 
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